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g ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF 
SCIENCE. 


HE NEXT MEETING will be held at 
SWANSEA. of and will commence on WEDNESDAY, the 


@ AUGUST, Tiss OHN TAYLOR, F.RS., General Treasurer. 


4 Duke-street, Ad Adelphi. 
r RCH.ZOLOG ICAL INSTITUTE.—The 
PipTit ANNUAL MEETING will be held at LINCOLN, 
g Tuesday, the 25th, and terminating Monday, the 
eet The EARL BROWNLO Lord jieu- 
7 Joly. County of Lincoln, A Pr Saye mme of the Proceed- 
and Rrserstons may be had at the O of the Institute, No. 





3 Hi 7 

isposec, to, contribute a es ogee or works of art for 

a sire. are a i to h Richard Carline 
Pay; Baward J. Willson, Esq., Minster 9 or any member of 
: ee Committee i in Lincoln, as early as possible. All precau- 

ons will be taken to ensure the safety of objects thus entrusted ; 
glazed cases provided for their exhibition. Members and 
vers resident in London, and intending to exhibit, should for- 
what ry have to send before the 20th inst., addressed to the 

t the Office of the Institute, No, 12, Haymarket. 
ai be taken of we articles forwarded, and a receipt 


ery 
arriag free. 
 eapeaat tT, HUDSON TURNER, Secretary. 


x 
Nthe GERMAN and F ange PROTEST- 
” ANT pa gee for U ATION et 2 
LIMITED MBER of YOUNG L spies. Ve 
BaixtoN An conducted by Mrs. oe AN, and eminent “pro: 
fesors, the Course of Education compri: 
The Anglo-Saxon and English Language and Literature—Ger- 
man, French, Latin, and Ita 
Arithmetie—Mathematies aud Phy wheal Sciences. 
—" and History. 
Pianoforte and Singing. 
puwis and Perspective. 
and Deportment. 
Vernon on livens a boveny domestic comfort, and the grounds 
for mamelien are extens 
The Rev. Dr. Major, of King’ 's College, and the Rev. C. Fletcher, 
of Southwell, Notts, have kindly permitted references to be mi 


7 > 7 mh 

TENSINGTON HALL—REMOVAL.—The 

SADInS COLLEGIATE ag ag ht conducted for 
ington ae. = REM 2D to5 and i. 
TERRA ENS N PAR 
tog eee the diuaion : ~ Ht - 
will be carried on for the 
sions—the Senior and the Junior— each 
being restricted te pup i vill be no 
cange either in the system of education or the Principals and 
Pubes conduc ting it. 

The VACATION CLOSES on the 26th of July; and Mr. 
Johnson will deliver the Introductory Lecture on Tuesday, 
Augast Ist. 

Prospectuses, with full EE. will be forwarded to any 
sldress. If fora pupil under 14, direct to the Misses Johnson, at 
panes lady above that age, to Mrs. Johuson, No. 6, Upper 

owns 


PUTNEY COLLEGE, PUTNEY, 
SURREY, 














FOR 
GENERAL, SCIENTIFIC, AND PRACTICAL 
EDUCATION. 
Established 1830, 
Parsipent—His Grace the DUKE OF BUCCLEUCH, K.G. 


The object of this Institution is to provide a liberal | Pupctiont 
tad Scientific Education, on a Scale not aitherto attai 


DUCATION.—Mnrs. H. MassineBerp 
RECEIVES | ang id YOUNG LADIES into her Family 

to be educated with her tw their ig) instruc- 
tion is directed entirely ~! the Rev. H. Massingberd. Terms may 
be known on t 9, Avenue-road, Regent’s-park, London, 


RAWING.—A Young Lady, who has studied 

peofentensiiy some years, will be happy to give LESSONS on 
reasonable terms.—A line oninens © , 21, Murray-street, 
Hoxton, will be attended to. 


an 
OTHIC HALL § SCHOOL, ENFIELD, 
Middlesex.—Mr. WEARE, in conducting the above, intro- 
duces into his system of tuition the elements of a liberal education, 
—thereby preparing his pupils for the professions and the several 
departments of mercantile pursuit. ‘The moral character and 
domestic comfort of the ens are also objects of unremitting 
attention. Terms, English only, 30 guineas; with Classics and 
Mathematics, 40 guineas. — Reference is kindly permitted to the 
Rey. J. Sherman, Surrey Parsonage ; Thomas Gnnulis, Esq. Alder- 
man, Enfield; D. M‘Niel, Esq. Stock Exchange ; and the Parents 
oft the e Pupils. — 


ERM Al N.—Ct.asses and Private Pupits 
Seat y =D at 85, Newman-street, Oxford-street, or at 13, 
Londen et or Students attended at their own Tesidences, 
by M My. PALek. ahs SBAHN, Author of * German in One Volume.’ 
“The plan of this book is clear, comprehensive, and thecoushly 
practic: It strips the German language at once of many difficu 
ties which deter English students, but which exist chiefly in the 
clumsiness of the Systems by which it is taught, and not in 
the language itself.”—Atlas, 
“ To those who would attain 2 practical use of the language, with 
a alae expenditure of time and labour, this work will be a 
welcome help.”—Jiustrated News, 
his is at once the most simple, the most perspicuous, the most 
comprehensive, and the most practical elementary work upon the 
German language that has yet fallen under our notice.” 
Naval and Military Gazette. 
FRENCH, by Mr. F. Lorin. ITALIAN, by Signor 8. Ferretti. 
SPANISH, by Don Juan Calderon 


JRUCE CASTLE SC HOOL, TOTTENHAM. 
—Bruce Castle is rather more than five miles from London, 
and is about a quarter ofa mile west of the high road to Hertford. 
It stands in a park containing nearly twenty acres of land, and 
the surrounding country is open end salubrious. 
description of Bruce Castle will be found in the * Beauties of 
England and Wales, and in Lysons’s * Environs of London.’ 

In addition to the Conductors, there are Six resident Teachers. 
The Course of Study is such as to enable a young man, imme- 
diately on leaving School, to enter one of the Universities, t 
engage in Commerce or Agriculture, or to adopt the ey or 
Naval profession. Much general knowledge is communicated by 
means of a course of private reading, in which the Pupils are 
induced to engage. Lectures too are delivered on various branches 
of Natural <canapen pa 

In their plans o government and instruction, the Conductors 

address themselves as far as possible to the eae principles, 
evonees He powers, and good feelings of their Pupi The unds 
of the School regulations, and of the formule employed in the 
studies of the Pupils, are explained, and at all times the Pupils 
are encouraged to apply for information respecting everything 
which is not i on clear to their minds. Acting on the prin- 
ciple referred to, and others connected with it, the Conductors 
have succeeded in rendering the acquisition of knowledge, to a 
certain degree, what with unlimited means and under perfect ar- 
rangements it would be entirely, namely—a source of continued 
pleasure to the Scholar. 

In developing the same principles, also, they have been enabled 
to dispense, = @ very great extent, with artificial rewards and 

t te the boys themselves in the business 
of school government. Corporal punishments they eatirely dis- 

card ; and with rare exceptions they have found that, by treating a 
boy as a reasonable being, possessed of go natural feeling, it is 
quite practicable to induce upright conduct, a gentlemanly de- 























To the ordinary routine of Study necessary for he 
Paucation of a Gentleman is added Special Instruction in the 
Application of Scientitic Principles ; in such branches especially as 
re most likely to be valuable to those who will follow the Profes- 
sions of Architect or Civil Engineer, or who will enter the Army 
 Navy,either in the Queen’s Service or that of the East India 

pany ; to those who contemplate Investment of Capital in our 

pendencies as Settlers ; or, again, to those who, at home, 

nay hare the Management of Landed Property, of large Manufac- 

ing Or Mining Concerns :—the general aim being to make 

Science take that prominent place in the Course of Instruction 

vhich is usually assigned to Classical pendies, while these latter 
are still followed by those who wish to do 


The College is bes autifully situated on ee: ‘Banks of the Thames, 
at Putney, There are Four Resident, and Ten Non-Resident 
Masters and Lecturers, viz. : 
Resident Masters and Lecturers on Mathematics and 
Natural Philosophy. 
The Principal— Rev. jeona AN COWIE, x. A., late Fellow of 
John’s, Cambridg 
The Nissigiammemen W. G. war SON, M.A. 
Rev. D, CARVER, M.A. 
W. H. SMITHERS, Esq. B.A. 
Non-Residents. 
re Dr. LYON PLAYFAIR. 
— ‘o A 5 
mee 4s and Metal. ~—s A. PYUILLIPS, Esq. 


— Professor ANS'ED. 
Gil Engineering and Architecture W. RANGER, Ese 
Geodery C. HODGKINSON, 
+. W. BINNS, Esq. 
+» Professor DAVIES, F.R.S. &e. 
H. FRADELLE, Esq. 
; {ans BRASSEUR, King’s 
College. 
Dr. H. FICK. 


Esq. 


lncriptive Geomet ry 
Drawing 


French Literature... ...ccecece. 
German Literature esseeee 


othe 


jases and further information may be had on application 


v. the Principal, College, Puy. personally or by letter. 
By order of the Council, 





a desire to oblige, and an anxiety to avoid the infliction 
of pain, whether moral or physical. To the early formation of 
habits of industry, punctuality, and obedience, the cultivation of 
a love of know) ge, the elevation of the moral feelings, and the 
developement of the mental and physical powers, the Conductors 
direct their most strenuous efforts, being convinced by long expe- 
rience that, beside the direct benefits conferred upon their Pupils, 
it is by such means alone that they can hope to lay a sure founda- 
tion for solid acquisition. 

A concise view of the plans in use is given in a small ponent, 
entitled ‘Sketch of the System of Education at Bruce Castle, 
Tottenham,’ which, with a Prospectus, may be had on applica: 
“. by letter or otherwise, at the School. 

he Vi Yacation v will terminate with Monday, August 7. 


GcHooL, FAMILY, and CLERICAL 
K AGENCY, 8, Soho-square.— Mr. HINTON respectfully 
recommends his friends of the scholastic profession, Principals 
and Assistants, to be early in forwarding particulars, which will 

ve a much better chance for i ae | ene en agements.— 
{iced esdames Hinton & Wacuorn attend the Ladies’ Depart- 
ment.—School Property transferred, and Schools recommended in 
England and the Continent. —lLetters, the only expense to Prin- 
cipals, must be free. 


()RNAMENTS for the Drawing-room, Library, 

d Dining-room,in ITALIAN ALABASTER, M ARBLE, 
BRONZE, and DERBYSHIRE SPAR, consisting of a great 
variety of ‘Vases, ‘igures, Groups, ( ‘andlesticks, inkstands, pa 








AVENDISH SOCIETY.—A GENERAL 
/ MEETING of the Members of the Cavendish Society will be 
held on MON DAY, the 17th of July, at 3 p.m., in the House of the 
President, 9, Yorrington- “square, for the a of Officers and 
other business. A volume of ‘Chemical Reports and Memoirs,” 
being the first of the Society's Publications. ® will be laid on the 
e, 


Bosaet FV ARRINGTOR, Honorary 


G. DAY, M.D. Secretaries. 


+ 
(THE METEOROLOGICAL SOCIETY OF 
LON DON.—Objects, to spread a knowledge of Meteorology, 

and to obtain Information as to the Causes which operate in pro- 
ducing Changes and Modifications in the Condition of the Atmo- 
sphere.— Persons wishing to become Members of this Society, or to 
further its objects by donations, may apply for copies of the Rules, 
&c. to Mr. Louis Casella, Treasurer, ey ce 23, Hatton-garden, 
London; or to Lieut. Morrison, , Acre- lane, Brixton; 
P. L. Simmonds, Esq., 6, Barge-yard, ay -t W. H. White, Esy.. 
33, 33, Albany- -road, Camberwel 





“A RCHI TECTURAL PUBLICATION 
SOCIETY.—The arrangements of the Committee being 
nearly — Gentlemen desirous of becoming Members are 
requested to forward their names, that they may ‘Ls included in 
the next announcement of the Society's Proceedings. Annual 
subscriptions One Guinea.—The Prospectus may be obtained of 
Mr. T, 4. Donaldson, Bolton-gardens, Kussell-square, Hon. Trea 
or of Mr. Wyatt Papworth, 10, Caroline-street, Bedford-square, 
Hon. Secretary. 








ms 
\ HITTINGTON CLUB and MET RC P 0- 

LITAN ATHEN.£UM (late Crown and Anchor Tavern, 
Strand).—This Institution has been founded with a view to throw 
open to classes which have hitherto been debarred from their enjoy: 
ment those increased physical comforts, and facilities for moral 
and intellectual education, refined social intercourse, and rational 
recreation, which are the most attractive characteristics of modern 
civilization ; but which, in the absence of individual wealth, asso- 
ciated numbers alone can command. Its members thus enjoy the 
adv. antages of being able to make themselves more efficient and 
valuable in their respective occupations, while at the same time 
their hours of relaxation assume a double value from the oppor- 
tunities afforded of spending them in a manner at once improving 
and delightful. 

The various departments of the institution are now in full ope- 
ration. The Dining and Refreshment Rooms (where the Members 
may obtain dinner and refreshments at prices calculated merely to 
cover expenses, and free of gratuities to waiters), Reading, News’ 
and Smoking Rooms, are open from 8 in the morning till night. 

Classes are established for the pinty and practice of Languages, 
Chemistry, Vocal Music, Elocution, +, pnd Dramatic Lite- 
rature, Discussion, Fencing, Dancin ne. & eekly réunions are 
held every Tuesday evening in the Srawing 4 oom for Conversa- 
tion, Music, and other entertainments, to which the members are 
free; and every facility is afforded for such other studies and 

t. r d by the members. 

‘The most eminent Professors in the various branches of Litera- 
ture, Science, and Art, will continue to deliver periodical courses 
- Lectures, to which the Members have free admission. The 

eee of the forthcoming Lecture Session will shortly be 
a shed; and the Concerts and Assemblies will be resumed 
at intervals. 

Sunscriptions :—Gentlemen residing ‘or having a place of busi- 
ness within seven miles of the General Post-office, two guineas 
yeariy 3 gentlemen not within the above district, one guinea 
yearly ; ladies’ subscription, half a guinea yearly. 

The subscriptions are also payable half-yearly or quarterly, at the 
option of Members. 

FEE 
ue 


NO ENTRANCE 
Ladies and gentlemen desirous of becoming members may obtain 
forms of application, and all other information, of the Secretary. 
189, Strand. C.J. CLAR IDGE, Hon. Sec. 
N.B. Rooms may be engaged for Concerts and other Meetings on 
application to the “Managing Committee. 


r 

RMY, NAVY, MILITARY | COL LEGES, 
CIVIL ENGINEERING, &c.—Mr. E. STAINES, who has 
had twenty-five years’ experience in the preparation of Gentlemen 
for the above orn has a few VACANCIES for resident or 
non-resident PUPILS, The course of instruction comprises Ma 
thematics, Portifontion, Surveying, Military and Civil Drawing, 
‘lassics, &c. Keferences to the friends of gentlemen who have ob- 
tained the highest honours at Woolwich, Addiscombe, &c. For 

terms, &c. apply at 9, Salisbury- place, New-road, St. Marylebone, 


NGRAVINGS.—A fine Cot.ection, Ancient 
and Modern, ON SALE at very reduced prices, after 
Raphael, Rubens, Correggio, Titian, Guido, ‘‘urner, Morland, 
Bonnington, Danby, Martin, Sir Thomas Lawrence, &c. so 
splendid Specimens by Wille, Porporati, Strange, W oollett, ‘ene, 
Earlom, Browne, Doo, Watt, Cousins, &c. 
A New Catalogue is now ready, and will be forwarded on the 
receipt of two postage stamps. 
GEORGE LOVE, 81, Bunhill-row, Fi ——~ London, 
*x* Established above 6U years. 








{NGINEERING, SURV EYING, eval 

4 he axe, DRAWING, PRACTICAL MATHEM ATICS 
—Mr, HARMAN LEWIS, Professor of Civil Engineering, unt: 
versity t _—— London, RECEIVES into his Office PUPILS for 
instruction _ the above subjects. He has alsoa VACANCY for a 





Nit inte | hts, &c., imported 
TENNAN 1 awe, 149, Strand, London. 

Students in Geology, Mineralogy, or Conchology, can be supplied 
with Elementary Collections to illustrate these interesting 
branches of science, at 2, 5, 10, 20, to 50 guineas each ; together with 
an extensive assortment of Shells, Minerals and Fossils ; Geologi- 
cal Models, Maps, Books, Hammers, &c. 

Mr. Tennant co Private Instruction in Mineralogy, with a 
view to facilitate the study of Geology. 


ITERARY INVESTMENT.—Any gentleman 
with a taste for light amature or otherwise, and possessing 
afew hundred pounds, ow an opportunity of INVESTING 
the same in a PU. BLIC ATION established on quite a novel prin- 
ciple, and which up to the present time has exceeded the anticipa- 
tions formed by its projector. The profits it is estimated will 
amount to some thousands per annum. The investment may be 
made a partnership one or not,—Address to R. 8., at Mr, Bulgin’ % 
221, Regent-street. 








RES SIDE Nv FE PUPIL, Terms moderate, ~ Address, No. 7, Great 
Q t, St. James’s Park. 





JORTH BRITISH REVIEW, No. 18.—~ 
The latest day for receiving Anvertiseme NTS and Biss in 
London will be WEDNESDAY, the i9th instant. 


London : Hamilton, Adams & Co, Sciameterece. Edintargh : 
W. P. Kenn 





meen ° AND BOOK SOCIETIES, 
Just published, Gratis, 
N IMPROVED "PLAN for the FORMATION 
and SUPPLY of READING SOCIETIES. This Plan is 
so simple, and its oi so perfect, that families in the most 
distant parts of the kingdom are adupting it in pr:ference te the 
more costly yet inefficient mode by which Book Ulubs have Ys 
hitherto supplied. /_ so and post free to orders inclosi: 
stamps, essrs. SAUNDERS; & QsLex, Publi 
Conduit-street, 
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ERMAN CIRCULATING —e= 
of FRANZ gy German Bookse 
88, New Bonp-streer. 
Terms :—Per Annum, oat "Six Months, 12s. ; The Months, 7a. 6d. 
The newest P are 


mo PRINTERS, BOOKSELLERS, and and 

STATIONERS.—To be DISPOSED OF, a well-established 

BU sINiAa os one of the best aitestions ina ’ pleasant, healthy, 

and highly-res; HK, ge in the Midland Counties. To an 

active and prudent pe possessing a capital of from 5001. to 7001. 

such an eligible o pportui i obien occurs.—Applications to be 
addressed, pre-paid, A Gladding, 20, City-road, London. 


Just en GRATIS and POST FREE, 


qu Gonk-Circular Wo. 19, 


A QUARTERLY LIST OF NEW WORKS ISSUED IN 
GERMANY. 


Williamg & Porgate- 
German Booksellers, 
14, Wenrietta-street, Cobent-garven. 


NOTICE OF REMOVAL, 
HE ROYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 


OFFICE, removed on the 2th of June, 1848, to No. 26, 
King William-street, Charing-cross. 
PHILIP BOWES, Secretary. 


OYAL AGRIC ULTURAL COLLEGE, 
CIRENCESTE 
Patron—H.R.H. Prince B  tbert, 
President of the Councit—Right Hon, Earl Bathurst. 
Vice- President—Right Hon, Earl Du 
Principal—J ohn Wilson, F.R.S.E 
Chaplain and First Master—Rev. G. Ai. Tandy, M.A, 
Second Master—John eaeane, C.E. 
Resident Profess 
Agriculture—John Wilson, nd i S.E. F.G.S. &. 
Chemistry—J. 
Botany and See Buckman, F. .G. s. 
Veterinary Practice—John Kobinson, M.R.C. 
Mathematics and Natural Philosophy—Kev, G. aM. "Tandy, M, LA. 
Practical Surveying and FE: —John 




















OBJECTS, 

The object of this Institution is to provide such a course of in- 
struction as will be most useful to the practical farmer. The 
benetits to be derived by the Agriculturists from a judicious appli- 
cation of scientific information are becoming more and more ex- 
tensively acknowledged ; while the means of obtaining that infor- 
mation, if, indeed, it can be obtained at all, without for the time 
sacrificinga due attention ae the practical operations of husbandry, 
are so scattered and costly as to be within the reach of very few. 
The College course of instruction is conducted in such a manner 
that, while the student is well based in the principles of each 
science, its relations with agriculture are specially touched upon 
and explained, and their practical application shown, as far as 
possible, in the operations of the College farm. The theoretical and 
practical teaching go hand in hand, and the whole is combined 
with the advantages of collegiate discipline, 

By order of et ouncil, 
LIP BOWES, Secretary. 

London Office, 26, King William- bony Charing-cross. 


T the ANNUAL GENERAL COURT of 
the FOE cals AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, held on the 

6th of June, 184 
en, he Right Hon. EARL BATHURST, the President, in the 


T he Report of the Council for the past year was read, adopted, 
pnd ordered to be printed for circulation amongst the Share- 

olders. 

The recommendation of the Council to raise the fee for in-stu- 
dents to S0/. and for out-students to 40. aah — was adopted, 
and the Council were omy owered to act t) 

Mr. Pusey, M.P., and Mr. Fisher Hobbs, ‘having retired from the 
Coune 7 were replaced by Sir Robert Throckmorton and the Rey. 
Alex. Huxtable. 

One-third of the Council being ballotted out, were re-elected. 

A vote of thanks was passed to the Hon. Mr. Bathurst, for his 
valuable present of a clock for the College Tower ; and another to 
the President, Vice-President, Auditors, reasurers, and Council 
for — attention to the business of the Institution during the 
pas' PHILIP BOWES, Secretary. 

26, King William-street, Charing-cross, 


WOCIETY for the DISCHARGE and RELIEF 
of PERSONS IMPRISONED for SMALL. DEBTS through- 
out ENGLAND and WALES. Established 177: 


Pre 
The EARL -, “omy. 
Vice-Presiden 
Lord Kenyon. Right Hon. Sir R. Peel, Bart., M.P. 


. Treasurer. 
Benjamin Bond Cabbell, Esq. M.P. F.R.S, 








John Boga @ Capel Cure, Esq. 

Ata MRETING sf GOVE eee held in Craven-street, on 
‘Wednesday, the 5th day of July, 1848, the cases of 23 Petitioners 
were considered, of which 17 were approved, 1 rejected, 3 inadmis- 
sible, and2 deferred for i inquiry. 

Since the Meeting held on the? 7th of June, anne THREE 
DEBTORS, of whom 18 had Wives and 43 Children, have been 
Discharged from the Prisons of England and Wales ; the expense 
of whose liberation, including every charge connected with the 
Society, was = 48. 9d.; and the following 


‘actions received since the last » seguted _ 
B. Whitelock, Esq., per Messrs. gaa vee AZZ 2 0 
E. S. Chandos Pole, Esq., per ditto......... A : 4 . 






C. T. Tower, Esq., 44 Ty Drummonds ....A 
Boschections are received by Benjamin Bond Gabbell, y & 
Treasurer, No. 1, Brick-court, Temple; also b. the iin’ 
Bankers :— Messrs. Cocks, Curries, Drummonds, Herries, Hoares, 
Veres ; and by the Secretary, No. 7, Craven-street, Strand, where 
the books may be seen by those who are inclined to support the 
Charity, = where the Society — on_the first Wednesday in 
every mont JOSEPH LUNN, Secretary. 


TO VISITORS TO THE CONTINENT AND TO ARTISTS. 
ESSRS. J. & R. M‘CRACKEN, Foreien 


Acents,and Agents to the Royat Acapeay, No. 7 Old 

Jewry, beg to remind the Nobility, Gentry and pxtiote, that ‘they 

continue to receive Consi ignments of Objects of Fine A: e, 

&c., from allpartsof theContinent, fore earingthroughtheCustom 

House, &c. ; and that the: y undertake the shipment of effects to “= 
rts of the world. Lists of their Corres its abroad, an 





ents 
every information, may be had on application at their Office, 8 ~ 
. in Paris, of . Chen 
Petits Champs (established upwards 0 of, ‘ah 
Custom-House Agent to the French Court an 


, Rue Croix des 
years), Packer and 


tothe Muste Royal. 








LITHOGRAPHY. 


NV Essrs. REEVE, BenHAM and REEVE execute 
every description of Lithography, in the best style and at 
Moderate charges. Illustrations of subjects in Natural History, 







RARE AND NEW ORCHIDS, FROM MONS, Lyp 
R. J. C. STEVENS begs to _announej 
SALE b; AUCTION, at his Great Roo 3 Kinga 
Covent-garden, on TUESDAY NEXT. isth oem, 3, 
o'clock, A VALUABLE COLLECTION of ‘seals BS tm: 







lumbia and other districts of South Am 
cme and three quite new genera—Uro 








Geology, Anatomy, E ring, A e, &c. lith h 
from nature or from drawings by Artists conversant with the 
various branches of science, and printed in black or colours. Land- 
scapes, Views, Portraits, &c. leted for publication with artistic 
correctness from sketches however imperfect, and printed with one 
or more tints. Microscopic details, Maps, Plans, Sections, Writ- 
ings, &c. eng d on Stone ding to the method adopted in 
Germany, and printed with an effect little inferior to Steel. 

Messrs. R. B. and R. bining with Lith hy the business 
of Letter-press Printers and Publishers, possess within one esta- 
blishment every requisite for the production of a literary or scien- 
tific Book, 











8, King William-street, Strand. 
N ESSRS. CHAN: Seee" S EDITION OF 


Our attention has been P mtn = an article in the Philosopgical 
Magazine for June, in which our edition of Euclid is treated in a 
spirit very unlike that which we would associate with the names 
of Sir David Brewster, Richard Taylor, and others, which appear 
on the cover of the Le The writer, in his eagerness for a con- 
demning verdict, makes several assumptions, which h pe Dein for- 
ward as facts. What they really are we shall presently enable the 
public to judge. He says—* Since general education has become a 
political stalking-horse, and the Government has laid the founda- 

tion for carrying out the principle of centralisation in educating 
the People, there have been several speculations made in the com- 
position of pam 4 of an elementary class, under the hope of the 
a or the author's influence with the Educational Board 
ing able to get them enforced by an order in Council — all 
the schools which ee ete aid from the Parliamentary Fund...... 
In sporting phrase, the two works at the head of this voview” {one 
of which is our edition of Euclid) ‘are the present “ favourites,” 
and “ betting upon them is nearly equal.”’ Elsewhere, he speaks 
- this edition of Euclid as * one of the candidates for being adopted 
the Educational Committee of the Privy Council.’ He also 
} asses it with books ‘alone recommended by their price, and by 
the influence of their authors with the subordinate functionaries 
of the Government.’ a 
The plain facts are as follows: Our edition of Euclid was pub- 
lished in September 1836, two years and a half before the Privy Council 
ad begun its educational labours. 1ts publishers contem:) no- 
thing beyond presenting to the public a good edition of Euclid, at 
one-half or a third of the price at which former editions were 
sold. No influence in any form or manner was ever used to obtain for 
this ‘edition the patronage of the Privy Council, No correspondence has 
ever been held on the subject, or any circumstance connected with it, 
down to this hour, with any of the * subordinate functionaries of the Go~ 
vernment.’ The Committee of Privy Council, of its own free will 
as far as we are concerned, opened a negotiation six months ago 
for the purchase of a certain number of copies of the work ; and we 
have conducted this negotiation according to pure business forms 
alone, exactly as we should have acted with any other party pro- 
osing to give anorder. The negotiation is not yes terminated. 
hether it shall end in an order being given or withheld, certainly 
is & question to which we attach a very different degree of import- 
ance from that etneies to it by our reviewer. 

Lest there should be any doubt as to the applicability of this 
special answer to the general Mages of the first sentence quoted 
from the review, we may add t A Ld series of educational works 
with which the Euclid is i 835, with 
the sole and undivided view of facilitating education by cheap, and, 
as far as our ability permitted, good text-books. No effort was ever 
made to bring any of these works under the favourable attention of the 
Government. ‘The: ey have ‘been left to stand upon their own merits 
before the general public, of which, with all respect, we consider 
the Committee of Privy Council as no more than a pat 

This is not a proper place in which to meet the reviewer on the 
various specific charges which he makes against our edition of 
Euclid. It may serve, however, still further to illustrate the animus 
by which he has been guided, that he has selected for judgment a 
superseded issue of the work ; and not contented with the circula- 
tion which the Ms agazine would give, he has taken the unusual step 
of printing and dispersing the article in ry poparate form. 


RK. CHAMBERS. 
Edinburgh, July 10, 1848. 


P.S.— July 13th.—We now have the authority of Sir David 
Brewster for stating Soe he disavows all a of the history 
of the article, and ‘highly disapproves of it 


OHN MORTLOCK’S China and Glass Business 

is carried on in OXFORD-STREET ONLY. The premises 

are very extensive, and contain a most ample assortment of the 

best description of Goods, and at redeeed prices for Cash: for in- 

stance, a Dinner Service for Twelve may we purchased for Four 
Guineas —350, Oxford-street, near Hyde-park. 


EONARD & CUNNINGHAM, AUCTIONEERS, 

No. 37, gee ay Row, BOSTON, US, 
*,* Consignments ooks, Paintings, En ngravings, Fancy 
tia and other: articles, respectfully solicited for Sales at Auction. 

















Sales bp Auction. 
VALUABLE and USEFUL LIBRARY, a few MANUSCRIPTS 
and AUTOGRAPHS, Three fine BRONZE GROUPS, a 
Double-barrelled PERCUSSION GUN by Mortimer, &c. 


puUttick & SIMPSON (successors to Mr. 
Fletcher), Auctioneers of Litera hay rty, will SELL by 
AUCTION, at te Great m, 191, illy, on MONDAY, 
ari! and five fol puias days, at 1 o Yelock most punctually, A 
ABLE COLLECTION of BOOKS, including the Library 
of a Gentleman removed from the North, ‘consisting of the Works 
FS ol the _ Writers on Divinity, History, Law, Science, and General 
ite: 
a i r be v viewed. Catalogues will be sent on application. 





ANCIENT HISTORICAL PORTRAITS and MINIATURES, 
and other OBJECTS of ART, collected by the late Mr. WILLIAM 
FORSTER. 

UTTICK & SIMPSON (successors to Mr. 


Fletcher), Auctioneers of Literary Property nf wets of 








Art, will SELL’ by AUCTION, at their Great Room, 191, Picca- 
dilly, on TUESDAY, July 25th, at 1 o'clock most nom A the 
‘v- 


Extensive and Valuable COLLECTION of ANCLENT H 

RICAL PORTRAITS and MINIATURES, formed by the late 

Mr. William Forster, including some fine specimens 
Cooper bein liver Po 
Danvers ann etito Zucchera, &c. 

Also Pictures, including a fine pair 4 Van der 

for Gene: hmann ; a beautiful Portrait, by Netscher ; an ex- 

gener > inted pair of subjects by - Hamilton, and other 

a very elegant Cresta. Clock ; a splendid set > 

Arrowsmith’s itn aps on spring. rollers, in two ‘Spanish m 

cases (formerly in Crockford’s Club House) ; Antique Marble Busts, 

we, Catalogues will be sent on application, 











diu and Pilumna fragrans ; 
established Plants are Anguloa Ruckeri ar 
Lindeniana, Acineta sp. per, Oncidium falcipetal 
species of Restrepia, } 












sapisian Also a few Stove ion ad Green Mt 
n 
Alloplectus speciosus, which obtained a Race = " 
tained the Bauksian Medal. “A riders atts Which 
in e sian a new “ if 

high Cordilleras of New Grenada, &c. OMe Plant from t 
May be viewed on Monday and morning pot Sale, and Catalogues hai 
Interesting Assemblage of LOCAL Feely 

. London and Suburbs eo es found in 
Ms. 8. ‘LEIGH SOTHEBY & 0 
ctioneers of teary Proj rent illusteatine, 
fie Fie Arts, will 8 pul b: ager BION a at is House. 
m-street, Strand. on WEDNESDAY, July 19, at) ous, We 

Valuable COLLECTION of LOCAL AN TIQU QUITIBR 

Saring excavations in London within the last 15 years - 
a tine colossal bust, in bronze, of Hadrian, found in in the 7 _ 
near old London- -bridge; small Penates, Bronze Sword, from Om. 
bos | Stakes ; Celts, Cinerary Urns, Lamps, hrymatori 
very rare ; ; Saxon Urn, found in Westminster ; and some cs, fay 
beautiful specimens of Samian ware. Some ver 
To be viewed two days prior. 


Very Valuable EGYPTIAN, GREEK, ROMAN, and BTR 
CAN ANTIQUITIES, beautiful LIMOGES ENAMEL 
RAPHAEL WARE, &e. 


N ESSRS. S. LEIGH SOTHEBY & C0, 


Auctioneers of ayy Pro and Works il) justrative 

the Fine Arts, will SELL UchiON. at their lm 3 rit 

lington-street, Strand, on . it RSD AY, July 20, at 1 

Mak, Interesting COLLE tebe of EGYPTIAN GREE 
and a ANTIQU ITIESs, comprising some — hi 

Bronzes, Terra Cottas, beautiful Limoges Enamels, fine Raphae 

Ware, Etruscan Vases, &c.; to which is added a valuable assen. 

blage of Irish Antiquities, Armour, and Curiosities, formed by the 

late Redmond Anthony, Esq., of Pilltown, Ireland. 

'o be viewed two days previous, and Catalogues had, 


The CHOICE ond i ABLE LIBRARY of Mons. B. D, 
ch y in morocco bindings, 
MESSRS. s: 






































































7 "EIGH SOTHEBY & C0, 
Auctioneers of Literary Property and Works illustrative ¢ 
the Fine Arts, will SELL a AUCTION, at their House, 3, We. 
lington-street, Strand, on FRIDAY, July 21, and two following 
days (Sunday excepted), at 1 precisely, The’ exceedingly an 
LIBRARY of Mons. B¥** D* **, consigned from Paris 
collection includes a unique copy of'a hitherto unknown ge 
Book, in most perfect preservation ; many very rare early baw 
Romances, edeaine Jason, par Raoul le Fevre; Meliadus 
Leonnoys ; Tristran de Leonnoys, &c. ; Amadis de Gaule, ole 
‘Ars Moriendi, an early edition; Les Figures du Viel Testament ¢ 
du Nouvel, an exceedingly in sting and probably unique w 
lume; Les Controverses des Sexes Masculin et Feminin ; Books 
printed upon vellum, Works with curious and early engravings, am 
illustrated copy of Sévigné’s Letters, together with a superb pad 
old Buhl Cases, ag y the property of Louis XIV., 
cay = tal Modern Book 

e viewed two days prior, and Catalogues had at the place of 










































+ r . 
? ECONN OITERIN G TELE SCOPES. 
—These celebrated Instruments, measuring, when closed, 
34 2s 8, possess sufticient power to show clearly Jupiter's Moons 
Its efficient performance as a Keconnoitering Telescope, both as to 
magnifying and defining power, renders it peculiarly adapted to 
the military gentleman and tourist. Price 35s. ; or sent through 
the post at 3és.—The same Instrument, with an additional Bye 
piece (Huygenian) to show Saturn’s Ring and some of the Double 
Stars, with Stand and Case, 44 inches by 3 inches, to contain the 
whole, 3 3d. 2s, — To be had of the Maker, JOHN DAVIS, Optician, 
erby 











PURE PORT.—A_ combination of interested 
Competitors in the Wine Trade having existed at Oporto 
since the year 1844, (with all its ramifications in this Country, fer 
the manifest object of operon “*e Port Wine from being drunk 
- ny as is used forme to be, OF FLEYS, WEBBER, 
RKRRESTEN & CRAMP, “Alton ‘Douro Farmers, have determines 
= aoen. in S italefenee, to supply the —— direct, and, 
therefore, make this public tion of 
those gentlemen who are disposed to replenish their Culiats 
ure, fully-fermented and highly-flavoured Port.—London, % 
ew Broad-street.—1st July, 1848. 


r r , \g 
WORD or TWO on PORT WINE, 
addressed to the British Public generally, but articulariy 
to private Gentlemen. By JOSEPH,JAMES FORRESTEY, (of 
the House of Offleys, Webber, Forresten & Cramp, of Oporto, 
pune of ‘Surveys of the Wine Districts of the River Douro, 


&e. 
Published by Royston & Brown, 40 and 41, Old Broad-street, 


Just published, in 5 yols. 8vo, price Three Guineas, 
NNA us of the ARTISTS of SPAIN. 
y WILLIAM STIRLING, Esq. - 
Profusely illustrated with Engravings on Steel, Stone, and W 
Opinions of the Press, 
“Discursive and ornate, Mr. Stirling enriches his pages ee 
curiosities of literature bearing upon the manners avd ae 
different epochs, larding the dry details of inferior artists now = 
grave history, anon with Court gossip and anecedote ; thus - or" 
podrida is set before us stuffed with savories, the nu ational garlic 
omitted, but so judiciously pro portioned thes at Ct. 
B ce ost bi 
may welcome this candidate for favour te her = a ae 
“ By the judicious intermixture of anecdote with dhsauiaition 
and biography in the criticism, Mr. Stirling has succe nel 
ing up and varying the interest throughout. His lives of V' elasqu' 
and Murillo are admirable specimens of artist- “biography.” 2S 


“ The annals of the‘ Artists of Spain’ is a fresh, pa. and 
informing work. Mr. Stirling's plan is a very good one, imparts 
more unity, largeness, and a than are generally foun 
biographies of painters.”—Spectat 

wf ft production of a more comprehensive nature, and J 
steriin and lasting description than the Artshave had to illusti 
them for a very eee period. It exhausts the entire §) 
school and the contributions to the Arts in > Spain by fe foreianems. 

“ This work supplies a want long felt and deplored. it f bel 
with information and anecdote, and possesses the charm. 0! k. 
— an of that poanatny "and of those technicalities 

y rend: ain works on painting so distasteful to 


— "London : John Ollivier, 59, Pall Mall, 
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his day is published, price 68. 
pA MORTON AND HER COUSINS ; 
E “ eer eat yy he can be sure his example 
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K’S GENERAL ATLAS 
BLACOP THE WORLD. 


Badition, revised d corrected throughout; with nu- 
wena an Index of 3,000 Names. Ina 
half-bound in morocco, with giltleaves, 


























New additional Maj 
ete volume, strong 























price 3. 168. respect accommodated to the present ad- 
The work if araphical research ; and whether on the ground 








scouracy, beaut; execution, or ¢! mess, the Publishers in- 
ot és comparison with any other work of its class. 


BLACK’S SCHOOL ATLAS OF 
MODERN GEOGRAPHY; 


entire Collection of Maps, drawn by W. HUGHES, 
seas. ae. of Geography in the College for Civil Engineers. 
7 of Royal Qu: size, bound in 8vo. price 10s. 6d. : 
ry Pest Atlas of woe ee es hy a as yet fallen in 
; iti ce a duty and a pleasure to recommend i 
erway; itis. ato English Journal of Education, May 1847. 


Now ready, 
BLACK’S COUNTY ATLAS 
OF SCOTLAND, 


QONTAINING MAPS OF ALL THE COUNTIES IN THEIR 
PAROCHIAL AND DISTRICT DIVISIONS, with all the Rail- 
Places of Historical and 1 di Note, M la o' 

Battles and Former Boundaries, a Gene Map of Scotland, and 
ASERIES OF EIGHT HISTORICAL MAPS, exhibiting the 
Geography of the Country from the ist to the 19th Century. | ‘Lo 
which are added, DESCRIPTIONS OF SCOTLAND, and each of 
the Counties, Historical Maps, and A COMPLETE INDEX to all 
the Parishes, showing respectively their Population as in 1841, the 
County, Presbytery, and Synod in which each is situated, and the 
pot Town. In Quarto coloured, price 21s, 

Edinburgh: Adam & Charles Black. London: Longman & Co. ; 
fimpkin & Co.; Whittaker & Co. ; and Hamilton & Co. 


BETTS’S FAMILY ATLAS, 


vith INDEX.—On the 1st of June was published, an entirely new 
edition of this Atlas, including a copious Index of nearly 55,000 
Names. The President of the Royal Geographical Society, in his 
‘Annual Address to the Members, May 2ith, 1847, in pecoming of 
this Atlas, says, “ Within the last few weeks, Mr. BETTS has 
published an AT'LAS containing some NEW FEATUKES, and 
readered extremely valuable by a most copious INDEX, compris- 
ing nearly 55,000 names of places. In addition to the latitude and 
longitude usually given, there is an arrangement, by referring to 
which, the situation of any required place can be easily learned, 
keke. Several entirely new maps of India, Canada, Polynesia, 
dcarealsointroduced.” In addition to the novel and exceedingly 
mpid mode of reference here alluded to, by which the eye is almost 
instantaneously directed to the place sought, and the introduction 
of a large number of new and highly important maps (making in 
all SIXTY-FOUR), the whole work has undergone a thorough and 
careful revision. The maps of England, Wales, Scotland, and Lre- 
jand are on an unusually large scale, those of England and Wales 
alone containing nearly 9,000 names. The maps of the BRITISH 
COLONIES are also on a large scale; and a continuous care will 
bemaintained to introdu’ all new settlements as they may occur, 
ws well as all new discove.ies, whether in these or any other parts 
of the World: and the proprietor feels confident that no work of 
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iter's Moons ( the kind, either as respects — or quality, will be found more de- 

, both as serving of ae favour. The work is elegantly, but substantially, 
» adapted to ( half-bound in Turkey morocco, price three guineas. 
emt through @ London: John Betts, 115, Strand (nearly opposite Exeter Hall) ; 
Th a G. Philip, Liverpool ; A. Todd, Dublin. 

e ne 

—_ the . Just published, price 1s. 6d. 

» Upacat, B TESUS, LORD; their Usage and Sense in Holy 
——ne Scripture. By HERMAN HEINFETTER, Author of * Rule’ 
interested for ascertaining the Sense conveyed in Ancient Greek Manuscripts. 
on Operte Cradock & Co. 48, Paternoster-row. 
ene | WESTMINSTER AND FOREIGN 

WEBBEK QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
fey No. XCVIL. and LXXXIL., for JULY. 
formation of Contents, 

Cellars with L PRINCIPLES OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. By J. 8 
don, 3% MILL, 
= EGYPT AND SYRIA. 

WIN I. AMERICAN LITERATURE, 

VINE, IV. LIFE OF LORD HARDWICKE, 
STEN, (of Rg eh THE EMPIRE. By M. A. THIERS. 

f Oporto, 8 LONDON CORPORATION AND SANIT. 
iver Dour; IMPROVEMENT. somata 

‘ VIL UNIVERSITY EDUCATION. 
ad-street. VII THE NEW HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT. 
neas, ‘ IX. NATIONAL ADDRESS TO THE QUEEN, 

SPAIN, § ,) Rambles} in Schleswig Holstein—2. The History of Italy 
relied ~" = Italian People)—3, General German People’s Library. 
, and Wood. . Kathi, the Grandmother—The Gossip—4. ''welve Para- 
on Pauperism, and the means of checking it. 

pages with < faxford, 1, Whitefriars-street, Fleet-street. 
pd spirit ust published, 3rd edition, 8vo. 10s. 6d. __ 
xa now win ERMON 8, by Henry Epwarp Manning, M.A., 
al garlicns Also a of bg ei Volume the Third. 
irest reader ow ‘diti TV e 
rod Ae dition of Volume the Second. 
Te ttion —____ W. Pickering, 177, Piccadilly. 

in ki Just published, 3rd editi r 
ded = 4 s tion, very carefully corrected, fep. 8vo. 
f Ve “ price 9s, 
are REVERENDI PATRIS LANCELOTI 

D . 2WS, 2ISCOPI WIN aN ¥ 
eeable and PRIVAT: QUOTIDIAN &, GRACE my MATINES — 
i Thand in « William Pickering, 177, Piccadilly. 
“ Just published, small 4to. iJ. 1s. 

and» more UCLID in COLOURS. The First Six Books 

Spanii -ZLEMENTS of EUCLID, i ich C ia- 
= oe Mis and Symbols are used instead of Ne SS 
aoa en By OLIVER BYRNE. 

. B . aid of Colours the Diagrams are quickly comprehended 
m of be the eanently impressed on the memory ; and the attainment 
ities w i the know rendered easy. By this system the Learner will 

Prt Wiedge of Euclid in one-third the time he can by 
W. Pickering, 177, Piccadilly, 








COMPLETION OF ‘VANITY FAIR.’ 

On the 19th will be published, price 2ls. handsomely bound in 
cloth, or 248. 6d, half-bound in morocco, and Illustrated by the 
Author with Forty Steel Engravings and numerous W oodcuts, 

ANITY FAIR.—PEn anp Pencit SKETCHES 
or Encusn Sociery. By W. M. THACKERAY, Author 
of ‘ Jeames’s Diary,’ ‘The Snob Papers, in Puncu, &c. &., 


FRENCH DICTIONARIES. 
OYAL DICTIONARY, English and French, 
by FLEMING and TIBBINS, Prof. Univ. Paris, 1 vol. 
royal 4to. 1/. 11s. 6d. cloth boards. 

GRAND DICTIONNAIRE Francaise-Anglais, 
Par les Professeurs de Université FLEMING et TIBBINS. 
1 vol. royal 4to. 11. 11a. 6d. cloth boards. 

DICTIONNAIRE de ?PACADEMIE FRAN- 

AISE. Sixiéme Edition Originale, avec une Introduction par 

. Villemain, 2 vols. 4to. Paris, 1845, 11. 168, 

COMPLEMENT du DICTIONNAIRE de 
YACADEMIE FRANCAISE, par MM. les Professeurs de ’'Uni- 
versité N. Landois, Barré, &. 1 vol. 4to. Paris, 1847, 1/. 4s. 

BOISTE, DICTIONNAIRE UNIVERSEL 
de la Langue Frangaise, avec le Latin et les Etymologies. 12e 
dition. Revue et augmentée par MM. Charles Nodier, Barré, 

ndois, Lorain, &c. 1 vol. 4to. Paris, 1847, 14. 1s, 


London : F. Didot & Co, 21, King William-street, West Strand. 





DIDOT’S NEW AND IMPROVED EDITIONS. 


ONNECHOSE, HISTOIRE de FRANCE. 


8e dition. 2 vols. 12mo, 63. 


LE BAS, HISTOIRE ROMAINE. 3c édition. 
1 vol. 12mo, 4s, 

LA FONTAINE, FABLES, avec Notes par 
Walckenaer. 1 vol. post vo. 38, 6d. 

TELEMAQUE et FABLES de Féyéuon. 
1 vol. post Svo. Portrait, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

CHARLES XII. et PIERRE le GRAND. 
Par Vottaire. 1 vol. post 8vo. 33. 6d. 

CHARLES XII. Nouvelle édition, trés-correcte, 
16mo. 1848, bound, 28. 6d. 

STAEL, CORINNE, ou L’ITALIE. 
post 8vo. Portrait. 3s. 6d, 

PELLICO, MES PRISONS. Nouvelle Tra- 
duction, par Lezavp. 1 vol. post Svo. 28. 6d, 

POITEVIN, GRAMMAIRE FRANCAISE, 
with the Exercises, 12mo. 38, 6d, 


CHATEAUBRIAND, QUVRES CHOISIES. 
Gd. 


10 vols. post 8vo., Portrait, each 3s. 6 


1 vol. 


Didot & Co. 21, King William-street, West Strand. 





Joun VAN Voorst, 1, Paternoster-row. 


This day is published, 


THE ISLE OF MAN; 
ITS HISTORY, PHYSICAL, ECCLESIASTICAL, CIVIL, AND 
LEGENDARY. 
By the Rev. J. G. CUMMING, M.A. F.G.S., Vice-Principal of King William’s College. 


Post 8vo. illustrated with Views and Sections, 12s. 6d, 





Now complete, 3 vols. 8vo. price 22. 2s, 


PROFESSOR Hl. H. WILSON’S CONTINUATION OF 
MILL’S HISTORY OF INDIA. 


From 1805 to 1835. 
This Continuation will range with the former 8vo. editions of Mill’s India. 


The Fourth Edition, 


MILL’S HISTORY OF BRITISH INDIA, 


With PROFESSOR WILSON’S NOTES, ILLUSTRATIONS, and CONTINUATION, 
9 vols, 8yo. price 6/. 6s., can be ordered through any Bookseller. 


James Mappen, 8, Leadenhall-street. 





THE RIVER NIGER, 


Under the Sanction of the Colonial Office and the Admiralty, and Dedicated, by 
permission, to His Royal Highness Prince Albert. 


On Wednesday next, in 2 vols. demy 8vo. with numerous Illustrations, 


NARRATIVE OF THE EXPEDITION 


SENT BY HER MAJESTY'’S GOVERNMENT TO 


IN THE YEAR 1841, 


UNDER THE COMMAND OF CAPTAIN HENRY DUNDAS TROTTER, R.N. 


‘ 
WITH AN ACCOUNT OF FERNANDO PO AND THE OTHER ISLANDS 
IN THE BIGHT OF BIAFRA. 
By CAPTAIN WILLIAM ALLEN, R.N. F.RS. &e. 
Late Commander of H.M.S. Wilberforce ; and 
T. R. H. THOMSON, M.D. &c., Surgeon, R.N, 
One of the Officers of the Expedition. 


Ricnarp Beytiey, New Burlington-street, 
(Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty.) 





industry has brought to light.”—Athenaum. 





Just published, 


THE ROMANCE OF THE PEERAGE; 


OR, CURIOSITIES OF FAMILY HISTORY. 
By GEORGE LILLIE CRAIK. 
Volume the First, post 8vo. 10s. 6d. with a Portrait. 


«<The student of English history will rise from the perusal of Mr. Craik’s first volume pleased with the care exhibited, 
the quiet sifting of facts and circumstances to be observed at every turn, and the new materials which the author's 


‘* For our own parts, let us at once say that Mr. Craik’s design appears to us an extremely good one, and that we are 
glad to see it in competent hands.....It is precisely that kind of book to which serupulous care and diligent labour were 
essential, and in this respect we cannot speak too highly of the volume lying on our table.”—Ewaminer. 

“It is essentially a book of strange facts, occasionally written with eloquence, and always evincing a desire to look 
tenderly and forgivingly upon the deplorable errors and crimes it records.” —AWas. 


London: Cuarpman & Hatt, 186, Strand, 
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ALBEMARLE STREET, 
July, 1848. 


BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS 
SEASON. 


To take into the Country. 





1. 
THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. 
CLXV. 8vo. Gs. 
CONTENTS. 


I. HEAD and STIRLING on SPANISH ART. 
Il. MODERN CHEMISTRY. 
Ill. POPE GANGANELLI and THE JESUITS, 
IV. WALPOLE’S LETTERS to LADY OSSORY,. 
V. MEMOIRS of SIR FOWELL BUXTON, Bart. 
VI. CABET’S VOYAGE EN ICARIE, 
Vil. ENTAILS of LAND. 
VIII. RELIGION in FRANCE, 
TX. ITALIAN REVOLUTIONS. 
X. STATE of POLITICS in FRANCE and ENGLAND. 


NOTES SUPPLEMENTAL to the 
HISTORY of EUROPE during the MIDDLE AGES. By 
HENRY HALLAM, Esq. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

3. 
LORD HERVEY’S MEMOIRS of 


the COURT of GEORGE II. and QUEEN CAROLINE. 
Edited by the Right Hon, J.W. CROKER. Portrait. 2 
vols. 8vo. 36s. 


4, 
ADVENTURES on the ROAD TO 


PARIS during the Campaigns of 1813-14. Extracted from 
the Autobiography of HENRY STEFFENS. ‘Translated 
from the German. Post 8vo. 2s. Gd. 


5 


SIR JAMES BROOKE'S LATEST 
JOURNALS, of EVENTS in BORNEO. Edited by Capt. 
RODNEY MUNDY, R.N. With Portrait and Plates. 2 
vols, 8vo, 328. 


6. 
LIFE of the GREAT LORD CLIVE. 


By Rev. G. R. GLEIG, Author of the ‘Story of the Battle 
of Waterloo.’ Post 8vo. 6s. 


le 
PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. By 


MARY SOMERVILLE, Author of ‘ The Connexion of the 


Physical Sciences,’ &c. Portrait. 2 vols. feap. 8vo. 12s. 
MEMOIRS of SIR THOMAS 


FOWELL BUXTON, Bart. ; with SELECTIONS from his 
CORRESPONDENCE. By HIS SON. Portrait. &vo. 16s. 


9. 
CONTRIBUTIONS to the LITERA- 


TURE of THE FINE ARTS. By C. L, EASTLAKE, R.A. 
8vo. 12s, 


10. 
SERMONS on many of the LEAD- 


ING DOCTRINES and DUTIES taught by the CHURCH 


OF ENGLAND. By the DEAN of NORWICH. 2 vols. 
8vo. 21s. 
11. 
SOUTH AUSTRALIA; its RE- 


SOURCES, and its ADVANTAGES 
By G. B. WILKINSON. Map. 


to EMIGRANTS. 
Post 8vo. 10s, Gd. 
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Memoir of William Ellery Channing. With 
” Extracts from his Correspondence and Manu- 
seripts, 3 vols. Chapman. 
Tuts is a valuable contribution to literature. 
The peculiar eminence reached by Dr. Chan- 
ping during his life makes a history of him- 
gif and of his mind indispensable to the 
future student of opinion. Diversities of judg- 
ment will of course arise as to the measure 
of his greatness. Certain theologians will turn 
away with ill-concealed distaste from the courses 
of mental discipline pursued by him till the 
hour of his death. Some among the ardent and 
enthusiastic will fail to understand his patience 
in investigation, his reserve in expression, and 
his scrupulous charity towards his opponents. 
Such ill words as coldness, worldliness,—J esuit- 
jsm even—may, peradventure, be thrown about 
by those who imagine that Truth is best at- 
tested by brute Force, or only to be set free 
in the midst of brawl and confusion. These 
mistakes matter little: they must be expected 
by the calm and the conscientious,—they must 
be allowed for by their friends. A large pro- 
portion of readers of every sect will be more 
favourably impressed by the records here dis- 
closed. 

While, however, we regard this book as a 
boon because of the interest of its subject- 
matter and the copious confessions which it 
registers of a mind the motto of whose pilgri- 
mage was always “ Excelsior!”—we cannot 
think that the biographer of Dr. Channing has 
altogether proved himself equal tothe exigencies 
of his position. We feel, of course, that such a 
picturesque style as befits the portraiture of an 
adventurer or of one whose career was marked 
by vicissitude would be disturbing—not to say 
impertinent—when the hero is a man whose life 
was a long course of devotion, contemplation, 
and intellectual exercise, and whom physical 
disqualification no less than mental organiza- 
tio made reserved in intercourse and with- 
drew from personal risks. But this record 
falls into the opposite extreme: arguing an 
inapprehensiveness to those minute traits of 
humour, sympathy, manner, &c. &c., which we 
love to gather respecting all distinguished per- 
sons. Dr. Channing’s nephew could not be 
expected either to Boswellize or to “pencil” 
his relation—and many communications which 
an indifferent chronicler would retain as charac- 
teristic are withheld by the more fastidious, not 
to say nicer, taste of affectionate reverence. 
But it is a fault that the passages in which the 
biographer has tried to bring the outward man 
before us convey but undecided forms and faint 
colours to the eyes of the uninitiated,—and will 
leave the next generation in doubt as to what 
aspect, as father, neighbour, citizen, was worn 
by the noble American divine. 

k William Ellery Channing was born on the 
ith of April, 1780, at Newport, Rhode Island, 
~being the third child of his parents. The 
families of both had for two generations been 
honourably established there. William Chan- 
ung, the father of the preacher, was district 
attorney—had a fair renown as a speaker—is 
tmembered by his friends for “‘his agreeable 
manner” and his remarkably good temper— 
and was commemorated by his son, in a con- 
tnbution to the Memoirs of “‘ The Rhode Island 

» 8 aman at once earnest in good things 
and engaging from the geniality of his habits 
and pursuits. He died when his son was yet 
joung,—his wife surviving him more than 

y years, Mrs. Channing was perhaps, of the 
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two, the highest raised above the commonalty 
of mankind.— 

“She was small in person [says our biographer], 
but erect in bearing and elastic in movement; and 
strongly marked features, with a singularly bright 
and penetrating eye, gave her an air of self-reliance 
and command. Her manner was generally benig- 
nant, often tenderly affectionate, and marked by the 
dignified courtesy of the old school; but if pretension 
and fraud, in any of their manifold disguises, crossed 
her path, she became chillingly reserved and blunt to 
the verge of severity. Her feelings were quick, her 
humour was lively, and so did she clothe sagacious 
thoughts in quaint dialect that she was as entertaining 
a companion as she was a wise counsellor. Thewhole 
tone of her mind and temper was original; blending, 
in a rare union, shrewdness and sympathy, caution 
and fresh impulse, devoted generosity and strict con- 
science, stern straightforwardness and cordial love.” 

William was remarkable as a child for great 
beauty, and an aspect of health and joyousness 
which passed away at a very early period. 
When sent to school he proved “ patient and 
diligent, but not remarkable for quickness of 
perception :” deliberate in his progress from the 
first,—but, as at the last, never satisfied to 
stop. His brother and himself were simply and 
strictly trained—Mrs. Channing not being one 
of those who “spared the rod.” But there 
seems to have been seldom, if ever, occasion to 
apply its discipline to William,—whose_sedate- 
ness and desire to communicate lofty things to 
others (not always manifested by those who 
entertain them in the depths of their own 
hearts) were precocious.— 

“ He seems from the first to have shown a bent 
towards the pursuit that occupied his mature years, 
and early earned the title of ‘ Little Minister.” When 
yet very small, he was wont to arrange a room with 
seats and desk, and to summon the family, with 
blows upon the warming-pan by way of a bell, to a 
religious meeting, where he preached with much 
seriousness and energy. At other times he would 
assemble his playmates for a similar purpose upon 
the steps of the door.” 

The boy was exposed, too, to influences cal- 
culated to encourage high aspiration and to 
strengthen the tone of virtuous resolve. The 
great Federalists of America were from time to 
time guests at his father’s house. Newport 
numbered among its important inhabitants one 
Dr. Hopkins, who even in those early days 
spoke out like “(a man and a brother’ con- 
cerning the abominations of slavery—also, “a 
Baptist minister called Father Thurston,” one 
of the first Temperance enthusiasts, and who 
deserves honour for attesting by consistency 
the sincerity of his enthusiasm.— 

“ Hewas very poor, and eked out a scanty support 

in addition to a small ministerial salary, by working 
during the week asa cooper. But though hogsheads 
and barrels were the articles most in demand for the 
West India trade, the old gentleman would make 
nothing but pails.” 
There are some whom such examples of 
“Satanic virtue” (to use one of Coleridge’s 
forcible expressions) discourage for life. ‘Those 
whom they impress can scarcely fail of being 
honest, though they run a chance of growing 
up severe and a pe Perhaps William's 
‘““sedateness”’ acted in this point as a preser- 
vative. Yet, though sedate, he was not spirit- 
less.— 

“Among his playmates he seems to have been 
always noted for a certain greatness of character. 
They called him ‘Peacemaker’ and ‘Little King 
Pepin.’ He is described as having been small and 
delicate, yet muscular and active, with a very erect 
person, quick movement, a countenance that, while 
sedate, was cheerful, and a singularly sweet smile, 
which he never lost through life. When with com- 
panions, he was exuberantin spirits, overflowing with 
energy, ready to join heartily in all amusements, 
but never boisterous. He was much beloved by the 





children of the school and neighbourhood, though 
even then acting as an exhorter; for he used to rebuke 
among them all profaneness or obscenity. But this 
was done with a gentle tone, that manifested rather 
sorrow than anger, and was well received. His cha- 
racter was thus early marked by mingled strength 
and sweetness, though by some accounts it would 
appear that he was by no means free from irritability. 
He loved power, too; and such was his sway, among 
even the quarrelsome, that when his voice was heard 
persuading them to order he was readily obeyed. 
Sufficient fire, however, was latent under his mildness 
to give him energy. He once flogged a boy larger 
than himself who had imposed, as he thought, upon 
one weaker. And on another occasion, when the 
pupils of Mr. Rogers's school had collected in expec- 
tation of an attack from the boys of a different part 
of the town, William urged them to go and meet the 
others and settle the matter at once; he disapproved 
of delay and mere talking. He was a remarkable 
wrestler also, excelled in pitching the quoit, liked 
adventurous sports, was fond of climbing to the mast- 
head of vessels at the wharf, and once when sliding 
rapidly down a stay, narrowly escaped being dashed 
on deck, the swift descent tearing the skin from his 
hands. Through life, indeed, he had unflinching 
physical as well as moral courage, and seemed un- 
conscious of fear. One anecdote may serve to show 
how early this intrepidity was manifested. In those 
days the good people of Newport were very super- 
stitious,—as was the case, in fact, generally through- 
out the country,—and a vessel lying in the stream 
had the reputation of being haunted. All manner of 
rumours were spread as to strange noises and doings 
on board. To throw ridicule on the prevailing panic, 
William proposed to pass the night in her. But 
though he anxiously desired it, his friends forbade 
his going,—of course, not from belief in ghosts, but 
from fear of injury that might be done to him through 
wantonness or ill-design. He was officer, too, it 
seems, in a company of boys that marched to salute 
Count Rochambeau when he was on a visit to New- 
port, upon which occasion the young commander 
made an address, and marshalled his troop, with a 
spirit that won much admiration.” 

At twelve years of age, William was placed 
at New London College. About this time his 
father died,—and the boys must needs take his 

lace as counsellors to their mother, who was 
Fett by her bereavement in very narrow circum- 
stances. The duties of life, then, began early 
with our preacher. But his new responsibilities 
did not interfere with the completion of his 
education,—since from New London he was in 
due course of time removed to Harvard College. 
We must make room for a university reminis- 
cence or two.— 

“ Washington Allston writes :—‘ Though small in 
stature, his person at that time was rather muscular 
than slender; I should think it was even athletic, from 
the manner in which he prolonged the contests with 
heavier antagonists, in the wrestling matches that 
were then common among the students. And for 
animal spirits he was no less remarkable than for his 
intellectual enthusiasm ; amounting occasionally to 
unrestrained hilarity, but never passing the bounds 
of propriety. I well remember his laugh, which 
could not have been heartier without being obstre- 
perous,’ This laughter is said to have been not rarely 
called out by this very friend, who, possessed of the 
most delicate humour, penetration, and sweetness, 
charming from his courtesy of manner and nobleness 
of feeling, endowed with an imagination that threw 
a lustre round every theme he touched, was then, as 
through life, a centre of attraction to all who could 
appreciate rare genius, eloquence, and refinement 
almost feminine in delicacy, Allston’s room was on 
the way from the house where William lived to the 
college; and there he used to stop for friendly chat, 
while going to or coming from the lecture-room, 
One day, he had a lesson to be accompanied with 
original designs in mensuration, and Allston, who was 
already skilful in the use of his pencil, proposed to 
give him an illustration. It consisted of pyramids 
of figures heaped upon one another's shoulders in 
various attitudes, each of which was a slightly cari- 
catured portrait of the professors and tutors, This 
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William offered at recitation; and the drawing was 
so spirited and the jest in itself so harmless, that the 
instructor could not but join heartily with the class 
in the merriment it excited. This slight anecdote is 
mentioned, because it indicates a latent vein of 
humour, which, though hidden in after years under 
a manner habitually serious, yet did occasionally 
emit scintillations.” 

Among Channing’s graver preparations, we 
find notice of his attendance at the speaking 
clubs. The Boston Centinel of May 19, 1798, 
contains a patriotic address from the students, 
addressed to Mr. President Adams, drawn up 
by him, and containing a distinct promise of 
that fervid and impressive manner in composi- 
tion which was one of the accessory secrets of his 
after pulpit success, Even in his familiar com- 
munications to his intimate friends he was not 
clear of the tone of the preacher—of a certain 
elaboration, not to say pomposity, of manner: 
as the following letter, written to an old college- 
mate shortly after he returned to Newport, plea- 
santly illustrates.— 

“My dear Shaw,—I can clearly discover from 
’s last letter, that you doubt the sincerity and 
continuance of my friendship. Have you lived four 
years with me, and do you know so little of me as to 
think that time or any new attachment can tear from 
me the memory of ‘joys that are past’? They are 
entwined with the threads of my existence; and it is 
only by rending these asunder, that you can destroy 
the melancholy recollection of our mutual happiness. 
I still remember your social fire——how we collected 
round it,—-shortened the long winter nights by nuts, 
cigars, and social converse, and strengthened the ties 
of our friendship. I was then supremely happy. I 
can still remember our walks by moonlight,—how 
we strolled over the common, or took the solitary 
road to the Judge’s. We leaned on each other's 
arms for support; we grew warm in friendly argu- 
ment; the jarrings which sometimes prevailed among 
us only sweetened the concord and harmony which 
succeeded. O, William! the memory of those days 
will be ever fresh within me. It has drawn many 
tears down my cheek. I am sensible that my happy 
days have passed, and I can only weep for them. 
My walks now are solitary; no friendly voice to cheer 
me; no congenial soul to make a partner of my joy 
or sorrow. I am, indeed, in the midst of my family, 
with the best of mothers, brothers, and sisters. But, 
alas! I have no friend. There is a beach about 
a mile from the town. I never saw elsewhere such 
magnificence, grandeur, and sublimity, as the wild 
scenery of nature here presents. The towering and 
craggy rocks, the roar of the waves, the foam with 
which they dash on the shore, their irregular suc- 
cession, and the boundless ocean: before, all con- 
tribute to inspire one with awe and delight. Here I 
go onceaday. Sometimes I compare my fortune to 
the billows before me. I extend my arms towards 
them, Irun to meet them, and wish myself buried 
beneath their waters. Sometimes my whole soul 
ascends to the God of nature, and in such a temple 
I cannot but be devout. Thus I am either borne 
to heaven on ‘rapture’s wing of fire,’ or else I am 
plunged into the depths of despair. How different 
from my situation at college! There I had friends 
to fly to when the world looked gloomy, and forgot 
my miseries in the circle of my equals. Here I 
brood over melancholy. I am now on the point 
of changing my mode of life. New prospects have 
dawned upon me. A field has opened for exertion. 
I mean to rouse all my energies, shake off this lassi- 
tude of soul, and lose my sorrows in business. God 
alone knows what success will attend me. I mean 
to do my duty, and I feel careless about the event. 
T love misfortunes, when they spring from a resolute 
adherence to virtuous conduct. I trust that my 
burdens will be no heavier than I can bear; and I 
shall be cheered when I think that the struggles 
which I make are the struggles of honest industry. 
I suppose you know the profession which I mean 
to follow. Yes, Shaw, I shall be a minister, a shep- 
herd of the flock of Jesus, a reformer of a vicious, 
and an instructor of an ignorant world. I look for- 
ward to a better country, and while I am journeying 
toward it myself, I wish to lead others the same way. 
I know that you revere religion; and [ wish that 








in your political career you would sometimes look 


beyond the strife, crimes, and intrigues of nations, 
to the harmony and blessedness of the Christian 
society in another state. We shall take different 
courses in life; but we shall meet in the grave. We 
shall bow before the same tribunal, and, I trust, shall 
rejoice for ever in the same heaven, and join in the 
same celebration of Almighty love. You will think 
I have grown quite ministerial, but, believe me, I 
cherished the same sentiments in college as I do 
now. In my view, religion is but another name for 
happiness, and I am most cheerful when I am most 
religious.” 

But Channing did not enter upon his contem- 
plated career without an interregnum passed in 
occupations which also must have had their 
share in “making him.” A tutorship to which 
he was called by Mr. Randolph, in Virginia, 
yielded him a new scene of usefulness,—and 
also, it will be seen, of self-discipline.— 


“ He had under his charge twelve boys, to whose 
care most of the hours of the day were devoted. In 
after years, he thought himself at this time too strict 
a disciplinarian. But he may have found a display 
of decision more necessary from his youth and small- 
ness of size, of which an amusing illustration is given 
in the following anecdote, related by himself. An 
old coloured woman came into the school to complain 
of some of the boys who had damaged her garden, 
broken her fence, and torn up her flowers, making 
loud complaint, and wanting to see the master. When 
he presented himself, she surveyed him for a moment, 
and said,—‘ You de massa? You little ting, you 
can’t lick °em; dey put you out de window.’ He 
assured her, however, that the boys should be 
corrected, and that she should be satisfied for her 
loss, remarking, —‘ Poor mamma! she knew of no 
way of discipline but the Jash.’ Absorbed in the 
duty of teaching during the day, and living much 
apart from the family, Mr. Channing was prompted 
by his wish for quick advancement to pass most of 
the night in study. He usually remained at his desk 
till two or three o’clock in the morning, and often 
saw the day break before retiring to rest. He had 
also gained from the Stoics, and from his own pure 
standard of virtue, ascetic desires of curbing the 
animal nature, and of hardening himself for difficult 
duties. For the end of overcoming effeminacy, he 
accustomed himself to sleep on the bare floor, and 
would spring up at any hour of waking to walk about 
in the cold. With the same view, he made experi- 
ments in diet, and was rigidly abstemious, while he 
neglected exercise from too close application. The 
result of these night-studies, and of his general igno- 
rance of the natural laws, was, that an originally fine 
constitution was broken, and seeds of disease were 
planted in his system, which years of scrupulous 
regard to health could never root out. To these 
sources of illness was added another, which, as it 
illustrates his characteristic disinterestedness, may 
deserve a passing notice. When he left home, his 
provident mother had given him a bill of credit on a 
house in Richmond, with the confident expectation 
that he would use it to refurnish his wardrobe. 
Money, however, he could not bring himself to take 
from his mother’s large family, and never drew upon 
his friends. Depression of spirits and absorption of 
mind made him careless also of external appearances, 
and he preferred to expend his salary in purchasing 
books. Theconsequence was, that his clothing became 
much worn, and he exposed himself during the whole 
winter without an overcoat, except when sometimes 
he borrowed one to attend church. These necessities 
came home to him, when, upon Christmas-day, he 
found himself too meanly clad to join the gay party 
assembled at Mr. Randolph’s, and, sitting alone in 
his study, thought of his own family circle, then 
gathered, far away, around his mother’s table. He 
thus alludes, years afterwards, to his home-sickness:— 
‘IT am not sorry that you have had a touch of this 
disease. I know it well. I remember how my 
throat seemed full, and food was tasteless, and the 
solitude which I fled to was utter loneliness. It was 
worse than sea-sickness, but it comes from the heart; 
it is a tribute to the friends you have left.’ This 
slight experience of poverty, too, sank deep into his 
memory, and gave him through life most tender com- 
passion for the needy,” 





The fragments from Channing's jounay 
letters, &c., belonging to this period’ inclyg, 
criticisms ore rotundo on contemporary w 
now forgotten,—expressions of admiration for 
Mrs. Wolstonecraft as “the greatest Woman of 
the age”’— opinions on Rousseau’s ‘ Eloise 
&c., &c., which are noticeable as exhibitin, 
that resolute determination which their Writer 
ever showed not to confound freedom of opinion 
with laxity of morals. From first to last, ind 
his life was one long protest for pated eman- 
cipation and against sensual indulgence — 

“ He returned to Newport in July of the year 1999 
The vessel in which he sailed was a sloop engaged jn 
transporting coal. It was in a most wretched congj- 
tion, being leaky and damp, and worse manned, for 
the captain and crew were drunken, They ran upon 
a shoal, and lay there till fortunately lifted off by the 
next tide. He was very sick and much exposed, 
And his friends were shocked, on his arrival, to fing 
the vigorous, healthy young man, who had left them 
eighteen months before, changed to a thin and pallid 
invalid. His days of health were gone, and henceforth 
he was to experience in the constantly depressed tone 
of a most delicate organization the severest trial of his 
life.” 

In December 1801 Mr. Channing was elected 
to the Regency of Harvard University :—ang 
occupied himself on his return to his alng 
mater yet more eagerly than before with theo. 
logical studies. He was ordained a preacher in 
the autumn of 1802, being then in his twenty- 
third year.— 

“One who was a devoted parishioner and a wam 
personal friend in after years, George Ticknor, Esq,, 
has communicated the following sketch of this occa- 
sion :—‘ My first recollection of Dr. Channing is on 
the day of his ordination, My father, who was one 
of the council, led me by the hand, as a small boy; 
and I went with him in the procession, and sat with 
him. So far as I now remember, I had never hear 
of the person to be ordained; and I have still no 
recollection of anything in the services of the day, 
till they were about to be concluded. Then the 
pale, spiritual-looking young man, whose consecn- 
tion I had witnessed without really understanding its 
purport, rose and announced the closing hymn, My 
attention was immediately fastened on him; and 
particularly on his visible emotion, when he came to 
the last stanza :— 

My tongue repeats her vows, 
Peace to this sacred house ! 
For here my friends and brethren dwell; 
And since my glorious God 
Makes thee his blest abode, 
My soul shall ever love thee well. 
His looks, the tones of his trembling voice, and the 
devout air with which he repeated rather than read 
these lines, are still present to me whenever th 
scene comes up in my thoughts; and, in fact, at the 
time, they so impressed the words themselves on my 
mind, that I have never forgotten them since. After 
the hymn had been sung, he rose once more, and in 
the same tender and devout manner pronounced 4 
very simple benediction. In this, too, I see him 
still freshly before me, with his upcast eyes, and 
remember thinking how spiritual he was, and being 
sad that from his feeble appearance it did not seem 
as if he would live long.’” : 

The present notice naturally ends with the 
close of Channing’s lay life: we shall retum 
to the book to illustrate, so far as is possible in 
a mere sketch, his ministerial career and cha- 
racter. We recommend it, meanwhile, to all 
who take interest in such subjects; and the 
more earnestly because many of the topics 
embraced do not come within the province of 
general, as distinguished from theological cri- 
ticism,—and cannot, therefore, be dealt with 
by us. 





Why our Theatres are not supported ; with 
few Words about the late Riots at Drury Lane. 
By Albert Smith. Kent & Richards. 

WE suppose we must assume as a fact ane 

present condition of the acted drama is nie 

tively unprosperous, Still, so far as pop 
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rt is concerned, we can recall several 
at yet recent in which an equal depression 
existed :—for instance, those which seve- 
rally preceded Kean’s début at Drury Lane and 
that of Miss Fanny Kemble at Covent Garden. 
That theatrical affairs are not—in a pecuniary 
ven more disastrous now than then goes 
some way to absolve the English people from the 
charge of apathy towards dramatic entertain- 
ments in the abstract. It might easily be shown 
that, notwithstanding the serious and progres- 
ive diminution in histrionic talent, the losses 
incurred by existing managements are even 

‘shter than those which have been sustained 
py their predecessors. 

Of all enterprises, few have been attended with 

ter fluctuations than those connected with 
thestage. ‘The mere fact of a temporary ebb 
in its fortunes would of itself be no argument 
for ultimate despondency. It is the absence of 
4 vital dramatic literature and the decline of 
geting as an art, rather than the want of public 
appreciation, whatever may be the amount of 
that, which invest the present crisis with its 
most gloomy features, 

On the first of these deficiencies Mr. Smith 
dwells with peculiar emphasis. His brochure 
might, however, have been entitled ‘A Re- 
monstrance against the Legitimate Drama.’ 
He holds the manager as doomed who puts the 
slightest faith in this class of entertainment. We 
are happy to say that the clearness of the infer- 
ence bears no proportion to the vehemence of the 
assertion. Mr. Smith reviews the various me- 
tropolitan theatres in succession,—but his com- 
ments are confined to the impolicy of reviving 
worn-out plays, to the qualifications or defects 
of particular performers, and to the folly of 
conducting a theatre without fixed principles of 
management. On some of these points most 
sensible men will agree with him,—and only 
wonder that he should have expended his energy 
upon the elaboration of truisms. In his esti- 
mate of histrionic talent we are less disposed 
toacquiesce. But how, in any case, any of the 
topics enumerated bear upon the value of the 
legitimate drama we want the penetration to 
discover. That at one theatre the relish for old 
comedies has expired, that at a second the per- 
formances were so miscellaneous that the public 
had no distinct idea of the kind of attraction 
provided, and that at a third Shakspeare’s plays 
were disgracefully huddled upon the stage, 
surely constitutes no valid impeachment of the 
poetic drama. At the close of his theatrical 
summary, Mr. Smith thus continues :— 

“We have now endeavoured to show, that nowhere, 
with the exception named, in any existing dramatic 
lishment, is there any germ visible, from which 
may be augured the advent of anything like a revolu- 
ton in the claims of the stage to a more fixed and 
widely-spread support from the public. All efforts 
mn the cause of the drama have neither influenced 
one jot the state of the public mind with respect to 
t,nor called into existence any class of writers capa- 
bie of permanently commanding the public attention, 
But ought this to be taken as a definite assurance 
of the hopelessness of the drama’s condition? We 
answer—_No. The chief cause of this disastrous 
Tesult is, that a manager of a theatre, instead of 
thinking for himself, has been misled into the belief 
that the respectability of the drama was only to be 
achieved by what is to be called the legitimate school. 
Now in this so-called legitimacy, we are firmly con- 
Yinced that there is no hope nor prospect for the 
By a legitimate play—for the word was no 

sooner coined than a discussion arose as to its exact 
value—we conceive to be meant serious dramas of a 
Poetical and ideal interest, and the high class of 
comedy; and we maintain, that to endeavour to 

d commercial prosperity upon such a basis is 
the blindest folly. In the first place, to produce 
works of this character, of a superior order, is the 
most difficult achievement of the dramatic art, and 
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within the province of genius alone, Now as we 
never can be certain of procuring one or more geniuses 
to order, and anythinginferior with similar pretensions 
is ridiculous and insufferable, it is infinitely preferable 
to limit our aspirations and content ourselves with such 
talent as Providence usually sprinkles pretty largely 
over every generation. * * If it be deemed important 
that as a high branch of literature, and as a source 
of national honour, the legitimate drama should be 
maintained, it can only be effected, as was the case 
with the 7'hédtre Frangais, in Paris, by charging the 
expenses of its support upon the Government, a pro- 
ceeding not at all in the spirit of our Constitution. 
Let not the remarks we here make upon the legiti- 
mate drama be interpreted into a general disrespect 
for the higher class of dramatic writing. But, to 
judge by what has already been done by our moderns 
under the name of ‘legitimate,’ for the most part 
lame and unsatisfactory imitations of the Elizabethan 
dramatists—we do not anticipate any large addition 
to the standard works which are sailing down the 
stream of Time, and should, moreover, be very sorry 
to be afflicted with all the attempts of those who 
attribute to themselves the requisite genius to revive 
its glories.” 

Our readers are thus let into the heart of Mr. 
Smith’s mystery. Bent as he is on the annihila- 
tion of the legitimate drama, it is his reverence 
for it which prompts him to the task. So in- 
tense is his worship of the “ poetical and ideal” 
that he will accept nothing less than their ple- 
nary revelation. His zeal for the perfect in- 
duces him to despise all that approximates to it. 
Because he pues: on procure one or more geniuses 
to order,”’ he will not enlist them when they 
volunteer. Because he doubts the ‘taste and 
refinement” of the public, he would preclude 
the very means of the developement of those 
qualities,—and because he Realones the neglect 
of the tragic poct he would deny him an exist- 
ence. 

And what is the alternative? If a drama be 
not poetical and ideal it must needs be external 
and literal. It must either be human character 
and passion exemplified in incident, or a drama 
in which human character and passion are 
subordinated to the interest of events. The 
real difference between the legitimate drama 
and that which is inferior may perhaps be 
summed up thus: in the former we see 
humanity in action—in the other the effect of 
circumstance upon humanity. Not that either 
of these processes should be excluded—but 
that in the highest composition the former 
predominates. There, man is the animating 
principle and incident is the medium. In the 
— case, this order is precisely reversed. 

t may be interesting to inquire by what 
class of productions the legitimate drama is to 
be substituted. Mr. Smith replies :— 

“Let us have dramas of stirring incident, variety 

of character, and powerful scenic effects, based on 
an historical foundation of such materials as our own 
age and manners present us with; let them be acted 
by our best actors, and placed upon the stage with 
that artistic study and minute attention to every 
detail which distinguishes the French stage, and it 
cannot be doubted but that the same prosperity would 
be the result, and we should once more have a living 
and healthy national drama to boast of.” 
“ Stirring incident, variety of character, power- 
ful scenic effect and historical foundation’— 
no bad recipe for a great and successful work ! 
But, for our own part, we have always conceived 
that such materials are appropriate to the legi- 
timate drama; nor can we now discern through 
any light shed by Mr. Smith why the great 
plays of Shakspeare should be excluded from 
this category. 

Mr. Smith’s second suggestion—that of a 
drama based on “the materials of our age and 
manners”—has our fullest concurrence. But 
we must place the highest construction on his 
terms. If by the “ materials of the age” be only 
intended its habits and peculiarities apart from 
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its moral life and tendency—in a word, if a mere 
La ayy of the day be all that is pro- 
posed in them—we are perfectly content for 
the purpose with the streets and the news- 
papers. It is not the mere reproduction of 
the actual but a disclosure of the struggle and 
- beneath it, that constitutes Art. If 
y fixing his scene in these times Mr. Smith 
supposes that he can dispense with the poetic 
element, we cannot oppose too emphatic a pro- 
test to his theory. Where the events and per- 
sons of a story are the reflections of our daily 
life, the ideal process is above all requisite to 
lift the mind above that familiarity of which 
contempt is the proverbial associate. We are 
quite willing to take our stand with Mr, Smith 
on Primrose Hill—but let us have the Muses 
with us. Then, what were otherwise a mere 
spot in cockneydom becomes sacred as Par- 
nassus. Inthe panorama around, not an object 
but is pregnant with its moral. On one side 
stand the abodes of elegance and fashion or 
those of the wealth which would emulate them : 
on the other lie the dwellings of labour or of 
penury. Here rises the dome of learning, the 
symbol of intellectual endeavour and of the 
world’s new heroes. There loom in rugged 
boldness the giant manufactories—and below 
lie the curves of those marvellous tracks which 
have made remote hamlets suburbs of the 
capital. Rank, opulence, thought and science 
with their complex and often hostile relations 
have each their type. The poetry of civiliza- 
tion is there ;—it needs but its interpreter. 
Whoever to a deep perception of the truths 
that modern life suggests can add their embodi- 
ment in broad and vigorous illustration, may be 
the founder of a new drama.—But we would 
not limit ourselves to the mere incidents of 
contemporary life. What is most essential to 
the dramatist is not that he should labour in 
any fixed period,—but that he should bring to 
every era the feelings and intelligence of his 
own. Rightly to expound the productions of 
such a poet we need a great accession to our 
histrionic talent. It remains to be seen how far 
the resuscitation of the Drama would be an 
adequate impulse to that of the Stage. 





The Poems of Ludwig Uhland. Now for the 
Jirst time translated from the German. By 
Alexander Platt. Leipzig, Volckman ; Lon- 
don, Williams & Norgate. 

Specimens from Schiller and Uhland. By 
George Carless Swayne, M.A. Oxford, 
Momieeee: London, Pickering. 

AtruoveH a single notice will comprise all 

that it is needful to say of these two publica- 

tions, it must not be inferred that by naming 
them together we intend to place them on the 
same level of merit. On the contrary, a great 
difference exists between them, as regards both 
the extent and the value of the respective per- 
formances. Mr. Platt’s isthe work of one con- 
versant with his author and with German lite- 
rature generally ; and comprises all the lyrical 
compositions of the poet whom he has taken the 
pains to translate. Mr. Swayne, in a few pieces 
chosen from Schiller and Uhland, exhibits no 
very intimate knowledge of his originals. The 
translations by Mr. Platt, if not of high poetical 
merit, are carefully wrought, with a full percep- 
tion of the poet’s meaning, and a version of it 
into, English of more than mediocre accuracy 
and elegance on the whole. Mr. Swayne does 
not thoroughly comprehend either of his authors ; 
and often translates them in a style that neither 

“ gods, men, nor columns” are expected to en- 

dure. To Mr. Platt’s book is prefixed a notice 

of the life and writings of Uhland, conveying 
precise and acceptable information in a clear, 


unaffected way. Mr, Swayne opens his pages 
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with an “Introductory” discourse, pretending 
in style, of no critical value, and scarcely accurate 
in reference to matters of fact. 

Last year, in a notice of Uhland’s dramatic 
SS [Athen. No. 1023], we paid a 

rief tribute to his merits as a lyrical poet; and 
described him as the last in that series of emi- 
nent names of the golden era of German belles 
lettres that dates from the rise of Klopstock, 
Wieland and Lessing. It may, therefore, be 
sufficient now to borrow from the translations 
before us a few specimens of the works to which 
he owes this title; and from some which are 
found in both the volumes now before us we 
may compare the respective qualities of the two 
translators. Before these a word or two on the 
personal history of his poet will not be out of 
place; and here we shall take another advan- 
tage of the diligence of Mr. Platt, whose account 
of Uhland’s life and fortunes is the most complete 
we have yet seen. 

John Ludwig Uhland, born at Tiibingen in 
1787, is descended from a learned family. His 
grandfather was a Divinity Professor and Prin- 
cipal of the Theological Seminary in that city ; 
his father, Secretary to its famous University, 
the ancient residence of Melancthon, and “a 
stronghold of German Theology and Philoso- 
phy.” He was early distinguished as a student 
at the Lyceum, and entered the University at 
fifteen, being destined by his father to the pro- 
fession of law. But although he did not reject 
this calling, Nature had given him another that 
made its studies ungrateful; and while going 
through the usual legal course, he devoted all 
his leisure to the more congenial pursuits of 
writing verses and acquainting himself with the 
poetic treasures of the Middle Ages. A journey 
to Paris in 1810 enabled him to indulge this 
propensity in the stores of the (then) Imperial 
Library : and his collections from thence largely 
contributed to the materials for his ‘Essay on 
the Poetry of the 13th Century,’—which was 
published ten years afterwards. 

In 1811, Uhland began to practise as an ad- 
vocate, at first in Tiibingen and afterwards in 
Stuttgart; where he was also appointed to a 
legal office under the Ministry of Justice. His 
leisure was still given to poetical composition 
and to the study of modern and medizval-lan- 
guages, ‘“‘of which, for the purposes of the 
scholar, he is a consummate master.” His 
antiquarian knowledge of the latter has been 
attested Ly valuable literary essays,—‘On the 
Old French Epos,’ published in the Musen 
(Berlin, 1812),—a Dissertation on ‘ Walther von 
der Vogelweide, an old German Poet’ (Stuttgart, 
1822), which has been highly applauded,—and 
by the ‘Sagen Forschungen’ (‘Legendary Re- 
searches’), published there in 1836. The in- 
fluence of these studies was expressed in a more 
genial form during all these years in the lyrical 
and legendary compositions to which he owes a 
great part of his poetical fame. In those graceful 
and animated strains he re-echoed the sweetest 
murmurs of the olden time. His is not a mere 
antiquarian’s recall of forgotten things, but a 
revival, always spontaneous, and at times quite 
unconscious, of simple impressions, trusting faith, 
bold feats and loving heartiness, that delights 
us in Uhland’s fluent verse: bespeaking him in 
spirit as well as by birthright a true descendant 
of the famous singers of his native Suabia. It 
may be that this kind of poetry is not the highest 
that a genius of our days is called to produce : 
that the Poet who will extend the sphere of his 
Art must be gifted rather to create a living ex- 
pression of whatever truth exists in the New 
than to restore the fading lineaments of the Old. 
But the latter, if not a commanding, is at least 
a gracious and kindly office; and by no modern 
poet has it been more unaffectedly chosen or 





more lovingly fulfilled than by Uhland. It is 
the vocation to which his genius naturally 
turned;—in no other perhaps could he have 
moved with such delight or attained to such 
perfection as in thus breathing out the echoes 
to which from earliest childhood he has always 
loved to listen. 

There is, however, another class of Uhland’s 
poems equally genuine, and prompted, like 
these Lays of the Past, by sincere feeling, that 
arose from his relations to the Present, and 
belong to a marked feature of his practical life 
which must now be described. The love of 
antiquarian lore, and the poetic vision of for- 
mer times could not estrange Uhland from the 
living interests of his country. These too he 
embraced with the same warmth and sin- 
cerity of purpose that animated his other pur- 
suits. Whatever might have been predicted 
from the bent of his favourite studies, or the 
prevailing sentiment of his poems, he has 
proved that they have not made him a mere 
closet recluse or a picturesque dreamer. From 
an early period he ranged himself on the side 
of the popular movement which began with the 
new order of affairs, on the elevation of Fried- 
rich of Wiirtemberg to the dignity of king, 
under French auspices. Against the changes 
then made in the state constitution, a strong 
party dared to protest in favour of the ancient 
mode of government; and Uhland raised his 
voice in patriotic songs for the “Good Old 
Right,” long before the progress of time enabled 
him to advocate it personally in the National 
Chamber,—to which he was elected for the 
Tiibingen district in 1819. In that year, the 
new king Wilhelm granted, with some excep- 
tions, the constitution desired by his people: 
and thereby the Wiirtembergers, if not so free 
in all respects as was desired by the liberal 
party (to which Uhland belonged), at least 
obtained a government far in advance of most 
other German states. In the efforts to procure 
further improvements Uhland continued to take 
an active share, and soon acquired great in- 
fluence in the Chamber. Appointed in 1830 
Extraordinary Professor of German Literature 
in the University of Tiibingen, he resigned that 
office three years afterwards, in order “that he 
might be unfettered in his duties as a repre- 
sentative” —much to the regret of the students, 
who presented him with a valuable token of 
their regard, on that occasion. He was elected 
member for the city of Stuttgart in the same 
year, and continued till 1839 to represent the 
capital. In that year he retired from public 
business, intending to devote the rest of his life 
to literary labours, of which one principal object 
was to edit a complete collection of Old High 
and Low German Songs. In the prosecution 
of this task he visited several parts of German 
and Belgium betwen 1818 and 1844; and in all 
his journeys was received with the marks of 
respect due to his literary merits, to his manly 
conduct in public life, and to his amiable per- 
sonal character. ‘ His private life,”’ adds Mr. 
Platt, ‘has been unusually tranquil and happy. 
* * He resides in one of the most beautiful 
districts of Wiirtemberg, has been long and 
happily married, and possesses in the precincts 
of his household all the appurtenances of 
affluent and learned ease.” To this summary 
we may add that late events have drawn 
Uhland from his retirement. On the outbreak 
in Wiirtemberg, in the present year, of the 
German commotions, Uhland was summoned by 
his fellow-citizens to head the deputation which 
demanded, and at once obtained, from the king 
a charter of the most liberal complexion. He 
has since then, we believe, been required to 
take an active part in organizing the new con- 
stitution, 


It will be seen that throughout Uhland’s lif 
the practical activities have kept pace with 
learned pursuits, and with the productiveness 
of poetic genius:—each holding a free course 
without narrowing or impairing the other, 
altering, if we are rightly informed, the poise 
and cheerfulness of a kindly nature, This 
description seems to determine his rank amone 
the authors of his time. There is perhaps no 
surer sign of the superior order of natures than 
the power of uniting apparently opposite capa- 
cities in free and harmonious action. There jg 
surely a world-wide distinction between the 
instrument that may be brought, by constant 
care and manipulation, to produce in perfection 
a single tone, and that which is capable of 
various utterances, and apt as well for the 
gravest as for the lightest tones. 

Some of the latter we shall now proceed to 
borrow from the volumes before us. ‘The 
Goldsmith’s Daughter’—one of our favourite 
pieces—both Mr. Platt and Mr. Swayne have 
translated. In neither of these versions is the 
delicate music of the original preserved as we 
could desire ;—but Mr. Platt has kept true to 
the poet’s meaning where Mr. Swayne (in 
one instance to the destruction of an essen- 
tial beauty) either misunderstands or wilfully 
changes it.—This is Mr. Platt’s version :— 


A Goldsmith stood where shone around 
His pearls and diamonds dear : 

** The brightest gem I ever found 
Art thou, my pet, my Helena, 
My little daughter dear!” 


A dainty knight just then came in: 
** Good day, my pretty maid: 

Good day, my brave old Goldsmith, too, 
I need a rich set garland 
My sweet bride’s locks to braid.’ 


Now when the finished garland shone, 
And sparkled all so bright, 

* And Helen could be quite alone, 
Upon her arm she hung it, 
And saddened at the sight. 


« Ah, happy, sure, the bride will be 
Who wears this pretty toy : 

Ah! if the dear knight would give me 
Asimple wreath of roses, 
O, L should die for joy.” 


Ere long the knight came in again, 
And close the garland eyed : 

* My good old:Goldsmith, make me, then, 
A little ring of diamonds 
For my sweet little bride.” 


And when the finished circlet shone 
With precious diamonds bright, 
And Helen could be quite alone, 
She drew it on her finger 
And saddened at the sight. 


**‘Ah! happy, sure, the bride will be 
Who wears the pretty toy, 

Ah! if the dear knight would give me 
A little lock of hair, only, 
O, I should die for joy.” 


Ere long the knight came in again, 
And close the ringlet eved : 

«*T see, my good old Goldsmith, then, 
Thou mak’st quite beautifully 
The gifts for my sweet bride. 


But that their fitness I may see, 
Come, pretty maiden, now, 
And let me try at once on thee 
The jewels of my dearest, 

For she is fair as thou.” 


*Twas early on a Sunday morn ; 
And so the maiden fair 

Had put her very best dress on, 
And decked herself for service, 
With neat and comely caret 


In pretty shame,* with cheek on fire, 
Before him did she stand. 

He placed on her the golden tire, 
The ringlet on her finger, 
And pressed her little hand. 





* Wohl als sic wir alleine. ‘ Be sure when none could 
see her.” It is this delicate touch, portraying the timidity 
of the virgin’s secret love, that Mr. Swayne has most erred 
in effacing. : 

+ Mit sondrer Mih. Mr. Swayne’s unaccustomed care 18 
not the poet’s. Ile says, on the contrary, that the scene 
happened on that day when the maid was accustomed to 
dress herself with particular care, in her best clothes, to 8° 


to mass. 
* Von holder Scham ergliihend, A beauty lost in the 





other translation, 
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ee My Helen sweet, my Helen dear, 
jest is over NOW; 
ws bride shall claim the pretty gear, 
The jewelled gold-bright garland, 
And little ring, but thou? 


With gold and pearl and angus gem, 
hou grown up to be— 
Pog thou shouldst have learnt from them— 
The share of high honour, 
In after days, with me. 


Here is Mr. Swayne’s ‘Goldsmith’s Daughter.’ 


A Goldsmith stood within his stall 
With pearls and gems around, 

« My gems are precious one and all, 
Yet art thou, my Helena, 
The best I ever found.” 

A gallant knight came blithely in, 
“Good morrow, maiden fair; 
And you, my Goldsmith there within, 

Make me a costly crownlet 
To deck my sweet bride’s hair.” 


The crown was made, the work was good, 
A fair one’s eyes to charm ; 

But Helen hung in pensive mood, 
‘As if she were alone there, 
The trinket on her arm. 

“Ah! happy is the bride to bear 
The Goldsmith’s glittering toy ! 

Ah! would the knight give me to wear 
A crownlet but of roses, 
How full were I of joy.” 

Ere long the knight came in again, 
Beheld the crownlet so, 

«“ Now make me, Goldsmith, best of men, 
A ring, with diamonds set, 
My bride's white hand to show.” 

The ring was made, the work was good, 
And bright the diamonds shone, 

But Helen drew’t, in pensive mood, 
As if she were alone there, 
Hler finger half way on. 

“ Ah! happy is the bride to bear 
This other glittering toy, 

Ah! would the knight give me to wear 
But of his hair a ringlet, 
How full were I of joy.” 

Ere long the knight came in again, 
Beheid the ring e'en so, 

“ Thou'st made me, Goldsmith, best of men, 
Most rich the shining trinkets, 
Which to my bride must go. 


Yet would I prove them how they sit ; 
So prithee, maiden, here, 

On thee for trial let me fit, 
For thou art fair as she is, 
My sweet bride’s wedding-gear.” 


‘Twas on 2 Sunday morn betime, 
So had the maiden fair 
Obedient to the matin chime 
Put on her best arvay 
With unaccustomed care. 


With cheek all glowing rosy red, 
Before the knight she stands; 
He sets the crownlet on her head, 

The ring upon her finger 
He sets, and clasps her hands. 


“ Helena sweet, Helena true, 
I've ended now the jest, 

And my sweet bride is none but you, 
By whom I meant the crownlet 
And ring to be possest, 


Mid gold and pear], and precious stone, 
Thy father cherished thee ; 

And this to thee might well make known 
That thou to highest honours 
Shouldst enter, sweet, with me.” 

Among other lines in Mr. Swayne’s version 
marked in italics will be found two in which he 
tobs the metre of a foot. One pretty trait, 
however, omitted by Mr. Platt, he has the 
merit of preserving—the drawing of the ring 
half way on. On the whole, we may say that 
this is one of the best of Mr. Swayne’s few 
translations from Uhland; whom, altogether, he 
has treated better than Schiller. To his version 
of ‘The Landlady’s Daughter’ (the poem whose 
travesty by Mr. Boyd we lately had to describe) 
Mr. Swayne appends an explanation of the sup- 
posed political meaning of the piece,—which is 
quite new to us, and which one would not expect 
tofind in such a composition by a genuine poet. 
Mr. Platt, who also has a note on this poem, 
says nothing of an allegory that a resident in 
Germany would scarcely have omitted to men- 
tion, The extracts that follow are borrowed 
from his volume. 

The simple pathos of this little melodious 
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trio of ‘Death Sounds’ is a favourite mood of 


the poet’s.— 
The Serenade. 
“ What breaketh on my happy sleep, 
And sweetly soundeth so ? 
O! mother, see, what can it be? 
For it is late, I know.” 


*’T is nought I hear, ’t is nought I see, 
O! be thy slumbers mild ; 

No one would come to serenade 
My poor, my dying child.” 

“True, mother, ‘tis no earthly sound 
That fills me thus with joy ; 

I hear, I hear the angels call, 
O mother dear, good bye !” 


The Organ. 

**O touch the organ once again, 
My good old neighbour, do; 
And try if now its solemn strain 
Can rouse my heart anew.” 


The sick girl bade, her neighbour played, 
So played he ne’er before ; 

So clear and masterly, he knows 
lis wonted notes no more, 


Beneath his trembling hand there rose 
A stranger, happier, tone : 

In dread he pauses on the chords, 
—The maiden’s soul is gone ! 


The Thrush. 
**T will not to the garden go, 
But lie the summer long. 
O could I hear the pretty thrash 
That sang so sweet a song!” 


The thrush is caught to please the child, 
And caged within her sight ; 

But sing it will not, hanging down 
Its little head in spite. 


Once more the child’s beseeching eye 
Was towards her prisoner cast, 

The thrush’s note rose sweet and clear— 
One bright look—'t was her last! 

From Uhland’s many charming romances— 
singing, in the tone of the old chivalrous days, 
le donne, il cavaliere, l'arme, gli amori!—we 
take but a single strain. The vein of pensive 
sentiment which colours it is common to most of 
his poems of this class.— 

Fair Siegelinda. 
Fair Siegelinda woke betimes ; 
Her maiden train were ready ; 
She fain would seek, at matin chimes, 
The Minster of Our Lady. 
She went in gold and silk so gay, 
In jewels bright and tiowered array, 
Ah ! Siegelinda, woe the day! 
Three linden trees kept lightsome guard 
Before the Minster-gate : 
There, lisping many a tender word, 
The noble Heime sate. 
** Ah! what are gold and jewelled stone, 
Had | the little flower, alone, 
That gems thy hair, thou lovely one !” 


The stripling spake in tender guise ; 
The wind awoke to play,— 

And she, the lovely rose-bud flies 
From forth the garland gay. 

Young Heime bends him low to take 

The little bud, whereof to make 

A breast-knot for Sieglinda’s sake. 


There paced an old approved knight 

In Siegelinda’s train, 
Right bitterly he bore the sight, 

And quoth in angry strain : 
“*Then must I teach thee courtly care ? 
Canst thou, proud boy, aspire to wear 
A leaflet from that garland fair?” 


O! woe betide the garden-bound 

Where such fell flowret grows ! 
Oh! woe betide the linden round 

Whose falchions meet like those ! 
How did those bright blades ring again! 
What savage blows were dealt and ta’en ! 
—Until the comely youth was slain, 


To raise the hapless rose-bud, then, 
Siegelinda bent her low, 

And twined it in her wreath again 
Around her queenly brow. 

She went in gold and silk so gay, 

In jewels bright and flowered array, 

Along the Minster’s sainted way. 

Before St. Mary’s semblance fair 
The flowery wreath she set : 

**O take, pure maid! the buds I bear, 
Not one is faded yet! 

I will renounce the world for thee ; 

The saintly veil my pride shall be,— 

The dead—my woful memory !” 


Leaving these graceful shadows, we shall 
find that the poet, fond as he was of dallying with 
them, could lay a bold hand on the realities of 
his day. The Song which he wrote for the fes- 








tival held in 1816, to commemorate the battle 
of Leipzig, produced a deep sensation, as well 
by the sternness of its tone as by the fire 
of its expressions. It may now be read with 
new interest,—as containing the sum of that 
claim of Germany against its sovereigns, for 
which many of them are now paying the accu- 
mulated penalty. The default of Wiirtemberg 
in this matter was, indeed, less than that of other 
German princes; and the reaction there has so 
far been less extreme than in other quarters,— 

If hitherward, from heaven dsecending, 

A minstrel hero’s soul could fly, 

Whose lot, on that great day contending, 

It was to conquer and to die— 

Throughout the Germans’ wide dominion 

llis song like flashing steel would strike, 

Not flashing thus on feeble pinion, 

But heaven-sped, and thunder-like ! 


* Once merrily the belfries sounded, 

And brightly, once, the bonfires rose : 

But why the festival was founded 

Now scarce a living creature knows. 

O! well might they who hover o’er you 
Descend once more where strife hath been, 
Re-ope their bleeding wounds before you, 
And bid you thrust your fingers in! 


** Ye princes in the pride of power, 

Have ye forgot the day of fight, 

When, prostrate laid, ye learned to cower, 
And pay the homage due to might ? 

The people tore your bonds,—how rarely, 
How nobly sealed their loyal vow! 

Then feed them not with hopes so fairly 
And falsify your promise, now. 


‘Ye people, who the battle breasted ! 

Is that eventful day forgot ? 

The fairest field ye e’er contested, 

llow comes it it availeth not ? 

Ye crushed, ’tis true, the tyrant demon, 
But still your souls are strange to light ; 
And ye must shame the name of freemen, 
Till ye have gained your lawful right. 


**Sages! must ye be made acquainted— 
Ye who for Wisdom’s self have stood— 
How honest men, unschooled, untainted, 
Paid dues upon their right in blood ? 

Or do ye think that Time will rise, 

A pheenix, from the flames that wreathe it, 
To hatch the embryo progenies 

That ye may care to strew beneath it ? 


** Ye court-fed councillors of princes ! 

With cloudy stars on breasts as cold, 

Scarce conscious how round Leipzig’s fences 

The thunder car of war hath rolled— 

Be warned, that at this very hour 

God holds his grand assize on high !— 

But go! ye heed no mortal power, 

And spirit voices ye deny.” 
It will be seen that Mr. Platt clothes Uhland in 
a very substantial English dress ;—although it 
would require more elegance and ease than his 
to represent with full advantage an original 
remarkable for both these qualities. On the 
whole, his task, by no means a light one, may 
be described as done with commendable dili- 
gence and fair execution: what is wanting to 
the latter seems to be the gift of a quicker sen- 
sibility than he possesses to those finer shades 
of language all melodies of verse which add 
so greatly to the charm of all lyrical poems, 
and particularly to Uhland’s. 

We must now say a few words of Mr. Swayne’s 
treatment of Schiller. It would be well could 
his faithfulness at least be praised, in the absence 
of the poetical gifts required in the translator 
of so eminent a poet. But the version, while 
it often sins against good taste and pure English, 
is not true to the bare meaning of the text; 
and on the whole we must say, that of many 
attempts to which we have seen Schiller exposed 
this is one of the least successful. Mr. Swayne’s 
selection is not the most judicious. He has 
taken ‘ The Song of the Bell’ and one or two 
others of Schiller’s lyrics, peculiarly difficult to 
render —together with some of those crude 
poems of his youth which the warmest ad- 
mirers of the author cannot think worthy of 
his fame. He has succeeded pretty well in the 
‘ Dignity of Women,’ and best of all in ‘ Pega- 
sus in Harness’; but even in the former he 
puts 2 | rugged language into the mouth 
of a poet distinguished for his exquisitely 
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polished diction. In other pieces we find such 
phrases as “air-dandled circles of vapour,” 
‘‘ verdure-prankt,” “shower drops that dead- 
leaves blankly batter,” ‘skull-visaged squad- 
rons,” “gore that spurtles,” rhymed with “a 
foot that hurtles,” &c. &c. ‘The Song of the 
Bell’ occupies the chief place in the collection ; 
and is the worst treated by many degrees :—so 
bad a version, indeed, of this incomparable 
lyric we have not seen; and it may be that our 
vexation at this hard usage ofa piece that ought 
not to be touched but by the aptest hands, has 
infused an extra dash of acid into our critique 
of Mr. Swayne’s other doings. He often misses 
the meaning of the text, and never renders it 
poetically. For instance, he thus renders the 
close of the second strophe :— 

Thus observe we with attention 

This, the fruit of our weak strength, 


Scarcely deigning him to mention 
Who thinks not through his labour's length. 


Overleaping the essential pause and robbing the 
Master’s yywpn of its express character. Then 
we have “clammy bell-confection” for xdhe 
(tough, viscid) Glockenspeise (bell-metal). In- 


deed, we should make no end were all the 
One 


departures from the original to be noted. 
extreme case only we shall point out.— 


From the cloud, as chance is, 
Lightning dances. 

D'ye hear it whimper in yon tower, 
The young storm’s power ? 


Not to speak of the doggrel of these lines, they 
contain a strange blunder. The poet, with ad- 
mirable art, runs through all the occasions of 
human interest on which his Bell has to speak ; 
and here arrives at the tocsin, sounded on an 
alarm of fire. The lightning darts from the 
cloud, and then comes the breathless apo- 


strophe :— 
Hark ! a boom from the belfry spire ! 
"Tis the storm-bell! Fire! 


Mr. Swayne does not seem to have met with 
the phrases Sturm lauten, Sturmgelaiite: but a 
due sense of the visible design of the poem 
would have led him to conjecture that some- 
thing else than a “ young storm” was intended 
in the words of this strophe. 

We shall pursue the dissection no further. 
Every one, it would seem, now thinks himself 
competent, often on a very brief acquaintance 
with German, to turn into English those master- 
pieces on which the greatest poets have bestowed 
their utmost art: and the consequence is shown 
in the number and nature of so-called translations 
from that language with which the press has 
groaned of late years. It would be well could 
some check be given to this distressing form of 
literary industry, by requiring at least that be- 
ginners and thosewho cannot write good English 
verse should not undertake an operation that 
scarcely the most competent and well-trained 
can hope to succeed in. The choicest lyrical 
works of all languages can be fully enjoyed by 
those only who réad them in the original. Some 
are entirely untranslateable, except by a kind 
of paraphrase; and to do this with kindred 
power—as Shelley transcribed the ‘ Walpurgis- 
nacht,’ from Faust—is a task for genius but 
little beneath that of the original poet. 





An Inquiry into the Philosophy and Religion of 

Shakspere. By W.J.Birch,M.A. Mitchell. 
Tus title is calculated to mislead the reader; 
the writer’s intention being to prove at all 
hazards that Shakspeare was an author writing, 
from first to last, with a settled infidel and 
atheistic purpose,—systematically designing, in 
every one of his works, to bring into contempt 
the dogmas of the being of a God and the im- 
mortality of the soul, the force of the moral law, 
the sanctity of oaths, and the influence of reli- 
gion. Surely, such a theme must either have 
been taken up in utter despair of a subject or 
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in a perverse and mistaken spirit of ingenuity 
and display. The folly of looking into Shak- 
speare for an argument of the kind scarcely 
deserves that we should deal with it seriously. 

Mr. Birch takes the plays seriatim, beginning 
with ‘Titus Andronicus,’-—and the opinion of 
the Atheneum [No. 967] on that drama. In 
answer to our notice, Mr. Birch states that he 
“could give innumerable instances both of 
juvenility and passages similar to those in other 
plays;”—but since he neglects to do so, we 
may content ourselves with reiterating our 
impression that the Tragedy of Horror never 
enlisted Shakspeare among its students. Pity 
and Terror satisfied his ambition,—as they have 
that of the best poets in all times. We must 
beg permission, then, to set aside this play as 
rendering any evidence of Shakspeare’s im- 
piety. Whatever may be its character—philo- 
sophical or religious—it is not here in court. 
Mr. Birch confesses that the play has been im- 
puted to Marlowe; but he is fain to believe 
that Shakspeare was an admirer and student of 
Marlowe as a poet and as a philosopher—while 
he is well assured that in either capacity 
Marlowe was a decided and indisputable atheist. 
“‘That when Shakspere began to write,” says 
Mr. Birch, “he should be indebted to Marlowe 
shows congeniality of sentiment between them. 
This is verified by the accusation of Greene, 
that he did take from Marlowe. The memory 
of the predecessor goes down to posterity as 
identified with the memory of the successor. 
The same cannot be well said of any other than 
Marlowe.” By this we may judge that Mr. 
Birch is disposed to make the most of his case. 
Shakspeare must bear the weight of Marlowe’s 
sins as well as of his own.— 

“Shakspere- became known to the stage when 

there was a fierce contention between the rhyming 
dramatists and the writers of blank verse. Marlowe 
was of the new school,and Shakspeare followed him; 
for which they both obtained much obloquy. It has 
been remarked, by Leigh Hunt and Barry Cornwall, 
that there are evidences of the imitation of Marlowe 
in Shakspere’s works. His style throughout is more 
conformable to Marlowe’s than to Beaumont’s, 
Fletcher’s, Jonson’s or Massinger’s. This, doubtless, 
arose from the force of association with Marlowe in 
his early days. From the accusation that Marlowe 
indulged too much in the portraiture of lust, villany 
and ferocity, Shakspere is not exempt. There are 
instances of it in other plays besides Titus Andronicus. 
Shakspere treated religion with less respect even than 
Marlowe. He introduced obscenity, and went beyond 
him in profanity.” 
These be strong terms: nevertheless, the de- 
linquency to which they refer was, it seems, 
natural—Shakspeare had parental example for 
it! His father “ was sent up as a recusant in 
1592 for not attending church ;”’ and thereupon 
Mr. Birch has, of course, established his posi- 
tion! 

One proof of Shakspeare’s atheism Mr. Birch 
finds in the alleged irreverence with which the 
poet introduces Scripture language and ideas 
into his dramas. Ben Jonson was addicted to 
the same trick of composition,—yet Mr. Birch 
is, we believe, willing to acquit him of any 
atheistical tendency. Be this as it may, if we 
may judge by the morbid pains with which he 
has ferreted out scriptural allusions in the most 
unsuspected expressions, Mr. Birch must con- 
sider the practice a very grave offence. He 
has literally put the poet’s text to the torture 
for recondite meanings ;—in some cases suggest- 
ing such subtle explanations as to raise a suspi- 
cion that his own fancy naturally revels in for- 
bidden analogies. We dare not sully our pages 
with these suggestions of Mr. Birch’s mind; 
which in the majority of instances are capable 
of being Posto 1 by a healthier interpreta- 
tion, But any defence of the kind is unnecessary 
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reg apes a 
against inferences so violently drawn, Every 
reader of any judgment will readily find the 
antidote in his own better conviction, 

There can be no doubt, however, that Seri 
ture language entered largely into the diction 
not only of Shakspeare, but of every writer in 
his day. It was natural that it should be $0 
The Bible, almost a sealed book till then, 
attracted by its novelty,—and when permitted 
to be generally read commanded attention like 
a public wonder. It is evident enough that 
Shakspeare’s mind was thoroughly furnished 
with its doctrines, words and phrases—anq 
that many of them entered into the fancify 
associations that abound in his poetry. What 
does this prove more than that he was familiar 
with the sacred record—and that its translation 
into the vulgar tongue exercised a wonderfyl 
influence on our native literature? Mr. Birch’s 
charges of Atheism founded thereon constitute 
the veriest mare’s-nest that ever literary grop- 
ing discovered. Hooker, Milton, Spenser. 
Chaucer, and a host of our greatest poets and 
prosemen, without regard to the subject treated, 
draw illustration from the same source. In all 
this there is no irreverence,—but a constant 
regard and submission paid to the beanty and 
dignity of the work whose style was so fondly 
and unreservedly imitated. ie is stated, and 
with truth, that Shakspeare frequently sports 
with the sacred text. The gravest divines have 
done the same—in their sermons and in their 
conversation. The discourses preached at 
Paul’s Cross by Latimer abounded with in- 
stances; and extempore preachers of our own 
day—the celebrated Rowland Hill, for instance 
—have without impeachment of their piety 
made the pulpit an arena of humour. 

Mr. Birch’s next complaint is, that Shaks- 
peare’s religious opinions are not orthodox—-that 
they partake rather of Montaigne and Bacon 
than of the articles of any church. The drama- 
tic poet is not compelled to make his characters 
preach—to set them all talking like orthodox 
divines. Mr. Birch takes a passionate speech, 
which he tells us complains of fate, fortune, 
nature—is, in a word, irrational. He miscon- 
ceives the office of the poet—and of the dra- 
matic poet in particular. He seers te think 
that a play is an argumentative dialogue in 
verse—and that all the interlocutors should be 
logicians. Happily for the world, Shakspeare 
better understood his art. That he seldom 
exceeded the bounds of natural theology Mr. 
Birch has no right to make matter of complaint 
—since he considers the introduction of reli- 
gious topics improper in the drama. Yet, with 
marvellous inconsistency, he does complain that 
certain specialities of faith are not introduced 
where opportunity offers—such, for instance, 
as the doctrine of original sin, and the sacrifice 
of the mass. Thus, of ‘Romeo and Juliet’ he 
remarks :— 

“When both Romeo and Juliet have really died 
by their own hands, the friar has to console the 
parents; but never alludes to those sources of comfort 
upon which it became his profession to dwell. When 
the romantic couple are no more, it would at least 
have been a necessary compliance with custom to 
appoint masses to be said for their souls. Yet it is 
overlooked, although nothing was more easy to have 
done, as the parties were of the families of great 
persons—the Montagues and Capulets, and this friar 
their friend.” 

That critic knows nothing of the matter who 
thinks that the poet is bound to any system of 
dogmatic theology. Mr. Birch complains that 
Shakspeare frequently blends Paganism and 
Christianity in one drama and in one character. 
Some perplexity, doubtless, arises on this score: 
—but the early Fathers of the Church were 
guilty of the same confusion; and all the poets 
of the Elizabethan era—nay, down to Cowper,— 
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committed similar anachronisms. Milton himself 
snot free from the fault. The inference that 
atheism inevitably attaches to a writer because 
of this admixture of sacred and profane becomes 
doubly absurd when Mr. Birch admits that by 
statute,” the players were compelled, in Shak- 
epeare’s historical plays, to substitute “ J ove 

and “ Heavens” for the name of Deity. These 
yery compelled substitutions he visits on the 

tas voluntary offences! 

But, according to. Mr. Birch, Shakspeare 
takes every opportunity of opposing morality 
to religion. Change the word religion into 
superstition, —and allisclear. Shall we condemn 
Shakspeare because of his satires on magic, 
astrology, prognostications, burning of heretics, 
priestcraft, pretended prophets, vulgar miracles, 
legal oaths, and pious frauds of all kinds? Like 
Bacon, Shakspeare was a thorough iconoclast: 
—all the false idols of the mind he pursues to 
extermination. But why should all this be 
urged in support of a theory that denounces 
him as a blasphemer, an infidel, and an atheist? 
In condemning Shakspeare we condemn the 
Reformation. Like Luther, he recognized 
religion under its historical aspects, and shows 
little or no sympathy with its mystical im- 
pulses. But that, with all his positive Pro- 
testantism, he wasstill Christian, Ulrici’s treatise 
has sufficiently established—a work that may be 
advantageously set against Mr. Birch’s present 
‘Inquiry.’ 

As an illustration of Mr. Birch’s manner of 
pushing his charge with or against proof, as it 
may happen, take the following.— 

“When the ghost first appears to Hamlet, the 
prince puts very antithetically together a number of 
religious ideas, and thena number of questions, as to 
the reason of his resurrection, telling him not to let 
him ‘burst in ignorance.’ We cannot see why his 
bones should be canonized, unless Shakspere wished 
itto be inferred that canonization itself, which results 
from the greatest piety, did not protect from the pains 
of purgatory, and give rest in heaven. Hamlet ends 
by asking why the ghost makes 

Us fools of nature 
So horribly to shake our disposition 
With thoughts beyond the reaches of our souls? 

Here, at once, is a very material conclusion to a 
speech filled with the spiritual, and addressed to a 
supernatural fact. ‘Fools of nature’ may mean, 
make us fools contrary to nature, or fools under the 
elieets of natural causes, which is the way infidels 
have of arraigning Providence for the use of miracles 
contrary totheirreason. Shakspere seems to declare, 
vhat infidels so often do, who will not trouble them- 
elves about religion, that we are fools to trouble 
owselves beyond the reaches of our souls, so horribly 
to have our disposition shaken as some have at the 
fear of a future state. Shakspere thus makes Ham- 
let, in his very first address to, and in presence of, 
the ghost, deliver a philosophical comment on the 
sipernatural. ‘The religious records in the tablets of 
Hamlet’s memory, and his sceptical philosophy, are 
atonce displayed. Fools is rather a favourite ex- 
mession of Shakspere when he would express philo- 
wphical contempt of mankind. Then they are fools 
of time, of death, or some other influence. But at 
int Hamlet uses the presence of the ghost as an 
‘gument to his companion of the immortality of the 
‘oul, and a reason not to fear death. A religious im- 
Pression which he is ever to himself and others con- 
tonting with his doubts. He says, when they would 
Mevent him following the ghost— 


I do not set my life at a pin’s fee ; 
And, for my soul, what ean it do to that, 
Being a thing immortal as itself ? 
~Yhich, before a stage ghost, is susceptible of a 
double meaning.” 
‘ow, here is a direct affirmation, ina single line, 
of the immortality of the soul ;—and yet because 
neant to be uttered on the stage, Shakspeare is 
hot tobe credited with it. In like manner, Mr. 
h would have us believe that where Shak- 
‘peare mentions Heaven and Hell the words are 
wedin sport and not in faith. Such a line of 





argument surely goes not against Shakspeare in 
particular, but against the dramatic art and its 
professors in general. 

There is more than absurdity in this book. 
Mr. Birch says it was one of the old objections 
of the wise, repeated by the Duke in‘ As You 
Like It,’ that in “‘ mentioning vice you propagate 
it,—to answer infidelity you spread it.’’ Such, 
according to him, is frequently Shakspeare’s 
design. Has Mr. Birch any such purpose? 
Besides the prurient curiosity which he every- 
where exhibits to find in the most innocent- 
looking passages of Shakspeare an underlying 
meaning of blasphemous import,—he brings 
forward others from foreign sources of the most 
flagitious character with apparent gusto. Such 
is the manner in which he refers to Lucian, the 
*Cymbalum Mundi,” and the impious prayer 
of the English sectary Haguet. His argu- 
ment against Shakspeare should be good against 
himself. Mr. Birch’s list of atheists, infidels 
and sceptics includes Eschylus, Euripides, Aris- 
tophanes, Lucian, Lucretius, Epicurus, Virgil, 
Dante, Campanella, Boccaccio, Cardanus, Ma- 
chiavelli, Etienne Jodelle, Rabelais, Moliére, 
Bruno, Montaigne, Bacon, Hobbes, Harrington, 
Sidney, Martin, Challoner, Wildman, Nevil, 
Burns, Mandeville, Hume, Hallam, Bentham, 
Sir James Mackintosh, Sir Charles Morgan, 
Goethe, George Combe, Strauss, Shelley, Byron, 
the authors of ‘ Esthen’ and of ‘ The Vestiges 
of Creation,’ and others. Any man against 
whom the charge of atheism has been whispered 
at any time by another, however bigotted, is with 
him tainted. This certainly looks like an attempt 
to make atheism appear respectable by showing 
a preponderating array of intellect on its side. 

One other supposition is, however, possible :— 
Mr. Birch may intend merely a crusade against 
freedom of thought. Whenever he meets with 
an independent thinker it may be his cue to run 
him down. There is a school of writers who 
have undertaken the task of antagonizing the 
progress of truth and society,—and who perse- 
vere in their efforts with a determination that 
shows they believe in the possibility of ultimate 
success. Against these, it is no slight advan- 
tage to find that Shakspeare and other such in- 
tellectual giants are directly and indisputably 
opposed. Human liberty and the cause of im- 
provement cannot have better friends. That 
even for such minds there is more ‘in heaven 
and earth” than their “ philosophy” can account 
for—that by such the expediency of scientific 
doubt, as the condition of further insight, is 
felt—and that after all their inquiries the uni- 
verse of mind and of matter is alike ensphered 
in a mystery which they have failed to solve— 
all these short-comings belong not to the indi- 
vidual, but to humanity in the abstract. Herein, 
indeed, lies the ground of our sympathy with 
the great thinkers of alltime. Notwithstanding 
the extent of their powers—and however myriad- 
minded one out of the number may appear— 
they are still imperfect, all. For all there is a 
point where sage and clown must agree in the 
declaration of acommon ignorance. The want 
thus implied is not to be satisfied by any kind 
or degree of dogmatism, however peremptorily 
authorized :—least of all by such sophistries as 
Mr. Birch has not been ashamed to employ in 
the volume before us. 





Diary and Correspondence of Samuel Pepys. 
Vol. II. 


{Second Notice.] 
Tur fate of the former editions of Pepys in 
quarto and octavo may be read in the history 
of the early editions of Clarendon consequent 
on the edition of 1826 when the suppressed 
passages were first restored,—in the price that 
is asked for the first edition of Whitelocke’s 





‘Memorials,’ (the abbreviated copy) compsred 
with the price that is easily obtained for the 
only complete edition of the book,—and in the 
different value that collectors and booksellers 
place on the editions of Burnet’s ‘Own Times,’ 
the two volumes folio (the first edition) and the 
reprint of 1823 wherein the suppressed passages 
(and very curious and important they are) were 
first restored to the text of the author. The 
abbreviated Whitelocke may be bought for fif- 
teen shillings—the complete edition for some- 
thing between three and four guineas. It will 
be so with the Pepys — the former editions 
compared with the present are of very little 
value. The new matter is always entertaining, 
and often of great importance; and the re- 
cent collation with the original MS. has been 
the means, we observe, of restoring several of 
the entries to their proper dates. Of the advan- 
tages of this collation there is a striking instance 
as regards the date of the first appearance of 
‘The Adventures of Five Hours,’ a comedy, by 
Sir Samuel Tuke. Both Pepys and Evelyn 
were present at the first performance, yet their 
dates disagreed—Pepys placing it on the 5th, 
and Evelyn on the 8th, of January. Pepys, it 
always appeared to us, could hardly be mis- 
taken — nor, indeed, could Evelyn, it would 
seem, who appears to have taken a great deal of 
interest in the success of his kinsman’s comedy. 
It now turns out that the error of the 5th is 
of Lord Braybrooke’s making, and that Pepys 
actually saw the play for the first time on the 
8th when Evelyn saw it. In that wholesale 
suppression in which Lord Braybrooke unne- 
cessarily indulged, the pen was drawn so vi- 
gorously and thoughtlessly through whole pages 
of the transcript, that dates were often neg- 
lected and the entries of one day confounded 
with another,—the 5th with the 8th, and not 
unfrequently a Saturday with a Sunday. 

But it is time to turn to the ‘ Diary’ of King 
James’s “good friend Mr. Pepys” for the ex- 
tracts promised. Here is an anecdote related 
at table by no less a personage than William 
Prynne.— 

“15 June 1663. To the Trinity House....great 
variety of talk. Mr. Prin among many, had a 
pretty talk of one that brought in a bill in parliament 
for the impowering him to dispose his land to such 
children as he should have that should bear the name 
of his wife. It was in Queen Elizabeth's time. One 
replied that there are many species of creatures 
where the male gives the denomination to both sexes, 
as swan and woodcockes, but not above one where 
the female do, and that is goose.” 


Here, too, is a specimen of Sir William 
Petty’s table-talk, The few lines in italics were 
printed in the former editions—the remainder is 
new.— 

“27 January 1663/4. At the coffee house, where 
I sat with Sir G,. Ascue, and Sir William Petty, who 
in discourse is one of the most rational men that ever 
I heard speak with a tongue, having all his notions the 
most distinct and clear, and did among other things 
(saying that in all his life these three books were the 
most esteemed and generally cried up for wit in the 
world —‘ Religio Medici,’ Osborne's ‘ Advice to a 
Son,’ and ‘ Hudibras’) say that in these—the two 
first principally—the wit lies, and confirming some 
pretty sayings, which are generally like paradoxes, 
by some argument smartly and pleasantly urged, 
which takes with people who do not trouble them- 
selves to examine the force of an argument which 
pleases them in the delivery, upon a subject 
which they like; whereas, as by many particular 
instances of mine, and others out of Osborne, he did 
really find fault and weaken the strength of many 
of Osborne’s arguments, so as that in downright dis- 
putation they would not bear weight—at least, so 
far but that they might be weakened, and better 
found in their rooms to confirm what is there said. 
He showed finely whence it happens that good 
writers are not admired by the present age; because 
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there are but few in any age that do mind anything 
that is abstruse and curious; and so longer before 
any body do put the true praise, and set it on foot 
n the world, the generality of mankind pleasing 
themselves in the easy delights of the world, as eating, 
drinking, dancing, hunting, fencing, which we see the 
meanest men do the best—those that profess it. A 
gentleman never dances so well as the dancing-master ; 
and an ordinary fiddler makes better music for a 
shilling than a gentleman would do after spending 
forty. And so in all the delights of the world 
almost.” 

Mr. Pepys’s opinion of Alexander Broome 
(the Cavalier song writer) was no doubt true. 
The poet resided in the parish of St. Mary 
Woolnoth in Lombard Street. The Royal Duke 
Tavern was probably a favourite haunt with 
him—a kind of Mermaid or Devil Tavern.— 

“10 April 1663. 'To the Royal Duke Taverne in 
Lombard Streete, where Alexander Broome the poet 
was, a merry and witty man I believe, if he be not 
a little conceited.” 

Two or three notices of Sir William Pen (the 
great admiral) may be placed together with 
advantage. Pepys was never very cordially 
inclined towards him.— 

“5 July 1662. At noon, had Sir W. Pen, who I 
hate with all my heart, for his base treacherous tricks, 
but yet I think it not policy to declare it yet, and 
his son William to my house to dinner, where was also 
Mr. Creed, and my Cousin Harry Alcocke. Having 
some venison given me a day or two ago, and so 
I had a shoulder roasted, another baked, and the 
umbles [the entrails] baked in a pie, and all very 
well done. We were as merry as I could be in that 
company. 

“9 July 1662. Sir W. Pen came to my office to 
take his leave of me, and, desiring a turn in the garden, 
did commit the care of his building to me, and offered 
all his services to me in all matters of mine. I did, 
God forgive me, promise him all my service and love, 
though the rogue knows he deserves none from me, 
nor do I intend to show him any; but as he dissem- 
bles with me, so must I with him. 

“8 Jany 1663/4. At noon all of us to dinner to 
Sir W. Pen’s, where a very handsome dinner, Sir J. 
Lawson among others and his lady and daughter; 
but to see how SirW. Pen imitates me in everything, 
even in having his chimney-piece in his dining-room 
the same with that in my wife’s closet, and in every- 
thing else I perceive wherein he can.” 

With Minnes the poet Pepys appears to have 
lived on better terms. It was Minnes who in- 
troduced him to Chaucer; and Pepys’s praise 
of Chaucer’s ‘Good Parson’ was Dryden’s. in- 
ducement to turn it into modern verse. Lord 
Braybrooke might have told his readers this.— 

“] April 1663. To my office all the afternoon; 
Sir J. Minnes like a mad coxcomb did swear and 
stamp, swearing that Commissioner Pett hath still 
the old heart against the king that ever he had.... 
Upon the whole I find him still a fool, led by the 
nose by stories told by Sir W. Batten, whether with 
or without reason. 

“4 June 1663. Sir J. Minnes do treat my Lord 
Chancellor and a great deal of guests to-day with a 


great dinner, which I thank God I do not pay for; | 


and besides I doubt it is too late for any man to ex- 
pect any great service from my Lord Chancellor, for 
which I am sorry, and pray God a worse do not 
come in his room. 

“14 June 1663. Comes Sir J. Minnes and Sir W. 
Batten. So we set talking: among other things 
Sir J. Minnes brought many fine expressions of 
Chaucer, which he doats on mightily, and without 
doubt he is a very fine poet.” 

A curious collection might be made of anec- 
dotes relating to the London apprentices. The 
following entry refers to one of their last great 
risings.— 

“27 March 1664. So home; and in Cheapside, 
both coming and going, it was full of apprentices, 
who have been here all this day, and have done 
violence, I think, to the master of the boys that were 
put in the pillory yesterday. But Lord, to see how 
the Trained Bands are raised upon this; the drums 
beating everywhere as if an enemy were upon them : 


| so much is this city subject to be put in disarray upon 


| very small occasions, But it was pleasant to hear 
the boys, and particularly one little one, that I 
demanded the business of. He told me, that that 
had never been done in the city since it was a city— 
two ’prentices put in the pillory, and that it ought 
not to be so,” 


Bird, the player referred to in the following 
passage, was not Theophilus Bird, who died 
in 1661 at the latest, but Nicholas Burt, who 
played Othello and acquired the reputation of 
a good actor. The names Bird and Burt were 
often confounded.— 

“24 Sept. 1662. To Mr. Wotton, the shoemaker’s, 
and there bought a pair of boots—cost me 30s. ; and 
he told me how Bird hath lately broke his leg, while 
he was dancing in ‘ Aglaura’ upon the stage.” 

Harris, it appears, had struck for higher 
wages, and Davenant was obliged to give in. 
His famous part was Cardinal Wolsey in Shak- 
speare’s ‘ Henry VIII.’ There is a portrait of 
him as the Cardinal, formerly at Strawberry 
Hill, and now a part of the very curious collec- 
tion of theatrical portraits at the Garrick Club.— 

“24 Oct. 1663. Called at Wotton’s. He tells me 
that by the Duke of York's persuasion Harris is 
come back again to Sir W. Da-enant upon his terms 
that he demanded, which will make him very high 
and proud.” 

The ‘ Diary’ is rich in personal entries of an 
amusing character and in notices of manners 
and customs which the antiquary will at once 
appreciate. We shall string a few entries toge- 
ther.— 

“6 Sep. 1664. Called upon Doll, our pretty 
*Change woman, for a pair of gloves trimmed with 
yellow ribbon, to the petticoat my wife bought yester- 
day, which cost me 20s.; but she is so pretty, that 
God forgive me! I could not think it too much, which 
is a strange slavery that I stand in to beauty, that I 
value nothing near it. 

“18 July, 1664, Thence home and Creed with 
me, and there he took occasion to own his obliga- 
tions to me, and did lay down twenty pieces in gold 
upon my shelf in my closet, which I did not refuse, 
but wish and expected should have been more. Now 
I am out of expectation, and sha!l henceforward 
know how to deal with him. 

21 Nov. 1662. Within all day long, helping to 
put up my hangings in my house in my wife’s cham- 
ber, to my great content. To speak to Sir J. Minnes 
at his lodgings where I found many great ladies, and 
his lodgings made very fine indeed. 

“924 Nov. 1662. By coach, my cosen Thomas 
Pepys going along with me homeward. I set him 
down by the way; but Lord! how he did endeavour 
to find out a ninepence to club with me for the coach, 
and for want was forced to give me a shilling, and 
how he still cries ‘Gad’! and talks of Popery 
coming in as all the Fanatiques do. 

“7 Nov. 1662. By coach to Whitehall, and at my 
Lord’s lodgings, hearing that Mrs. Sarah is married, 
I did joy her and kiss her, she owning of it; and it 
seems it is to a cooke. I am glad she is disposed of, 
for she grows old and is very painfull, and one I have 
| reason to wish well for her old service to me. 

“7 Dec. 1662, All three to my aunt Wight’s, where 
great store of her usuall company, and here we staid 
a pretty good while talking—lI differing from my 
| aunt, as I commonly do, in our opinion of the hand- 
| someness of the Queene, which I oppose mightily, 
| saying, that if my nose be handsome then is hers, and 
| such like. 

“19 June 1663. To the Rhenish wine-house,where 
| Mr. Moore showed us the French manner, when a 
| health is drunk, to bow to him that drunk to you, and 
then apply yourself to him whose lady’s health is 
drunk, and then to the person that you drink to, 
which I never knew before; but it seems it is now 
the fashion. 

“15 Dec. 1662, Driving through the back side of 
the shambles in Newgate Market, my coach plucked 
down two pieces of beef into the dirt, upon which 
the butchers stopped the horses, and a great rout of 
people in the street, crying that he had done him 
40s, and 5/, worth of hurt; and so I give them a 











0 ing for it, and they were well contented, and yp 
nome. 

The following entries relate to M 
whose dress was often a subject of conversatj 
: on 
in the pannelled parlour at the old Navy Office 

“27 Dec. 1662. Sat late talking with my yig 

By Y wife, 
about our entertaining Dr. Clerke’s lady and Mn 
Pierce shortly, being in great pain that my wife hath 
never a winter gowne, being almost ashamed of it 
that she should be seen in a taffeta one when all the 
world wears moyr ; but we could not come to any 
resolution what to do therein, other than to appear 
as she is. 

“28 March 1664. My wife had messages from her 
mother to-day; who sent for her old morning-gown, 
which was almost past wearing; and I used to call it 
her kingdom, from the ease and content she used to 
have in the wearing of it. Iam glad I do not hear 
of her begging anything of more value. 

“6 Dec. 1663. My wife and I all the afternoon at 
arithmetique, and she is come to do addition, sub- 
straction and multiplication very well.” 

When Mr. Pepys advanced in the world and 
kept his boy, it was thought necessary that Mrs, 
Pepys should have a female attendant to keep 
her company. They first engaged a girl of the 
name of Gosnell, who sang well. She atfter- 
wards took to the stage, but was never distin- 
guished.— 

“17 Nov. 1662, After dinner talking with my 
wife and making Mrs. Gosnell sing ; and then, there 
being no coach to be got, by water to Whitehall; 
but Gosnell, not being willing to go through bridge, 
we were forced to land and take water again, and put 
her and her sister ashore at the Temple. I am 
mightily pleased with her humour and singing. 

“22 Noy. 1662. This day I bought the book of 
country dances against my wife’s woman Gosnell 
comes, who dances finely. 

“29 Nov. 1662. My wife and I pretty pleasant, 
for that her brother brings word that Gosnell, which 
my wife and I in discourse do pleasantly call our 
Marmotte, will certainly come next week, which God 
grant may be for the best. 

“7 Dec. 1662. To church this morning with my 
wife, which is the first time she hath been at church 
since her going to Brampton, and Gosnell attending 
her, which was very graceful. 

“8 Dec. 1662. Home by coach, where I find my 
wife troubled about Gosnell, who brings word that 
her uncle, Justice Jiggins, requires her to come 
three times a week to him, to follow some business 
that her mother interests her with all, and that, 
unless she may have that leisure given her, he will 
not have her take any place. 

“9 Dec. 1662. Anon went Gosnell away, which 
did trouble me too; though upon many considera- 
tions, it is better that Iam rid of the charge. All 
together makes my house appear very lonely. My 
wife and I melancholy to bed. 

“26 Dec. 1662. To the Duke's house and saw 
‘The Villain.’ Here I saw Gosnell and her sister 
at a distance, and could have found in my heart to 
have accosted them, but thought it not prudent. 

“29 May 1663. To the Duke's house, and there 
saw ‘The Slighted Maid, wherein Gosnell acted 
/Eromena, a great part, and did it very well, and I 
believe will do it better and better, and prove a good 
actor. 

“10 Dec. 1664, My wife and I and Mercer to 
the Duke’s house, and there saw ‘ The Rivals,’ which 
is no excellent play, but good acting in it; espe- 
cially Gosnell comes and sings and dances finely; 
but for all that, fell out of the key, so that the 
musique could not play to her afterwards ; and 9 
did Harris also go out of the tune to agree with her. 


Here is a street robbery, in London, in which 
Mrs. Pepys is made to suffer :— 

“28 JanY. 1662/3. My wife came home, and seem 
ing to cry, for bringing home in a coach her new 
ferrandin waistecoate, in Cheapside, a man asked her 
whether that was the way to the Tower; and while 
she was answering him, another, on the other side, 
snatched away her bundle out of her lap, and could 
not be recovered, but run away with it; which vexe 
me cruelly, but it cannot be helped.” 


ts. Pepys; 
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“Tr Pepys had his troubles at home as well | 


as Mrs. Pepys :— 


«9 June 1663. With the vintner’s man who came 
by my direction to taste again my tierce of claret, to 
* down to the cellar with him to consult about the 


that the cellar-door hath long been kept unlocked 
and half the wine drank.” . . 

Here is a scene in the country, described in 
Mr. Pepys’s best manner:— 

«17 Sept. 1663. To Parson’s Drove, a heathen 
place. where I found my uncle and aunt Perkins and 
their daughters, poor wretches, in a sad poor thatched 
cottage like a poor barne or stable, peeling of hemp, 
in which I did give myself good content to see their 
manner of preparing of hemp; and in a poor condition 
of habitt took them to our miserable inn, and there 
after a long stay, and hearing of Frank their son, the 
niller, play upon his treble, as he calls it, with which 
he earnes part of his living, and singing of a country 
song, we set down to supper; the whole crew and 
Spankes’s wife and child, a sad company of which I 
was ashamed, supped with us. By and by, newes is | 
brought to us, that one of our horses is stole out of 
the stable, which proves my uncle’s, at which I am 
inwardly glad—I mean that it was not mine; and at | 
this we were at a great loss; and they doubting a | 
person that lay at next door, a Londoner, some | 
lawyer's clerk, we caused him to be secured in his 
bed, and other care to be taken to seize the horse; 
and so about twelveat night or more, to bed in a sad 
cold stony chamber, and a little after I was asleep, 
they waked me to tell me that the horse was found, 
which was good news, and so to sleep, but was bit 
cruelly, and nobody else of our company, which I 
wonder at, by the gnatts.” 

Five pasties in three days were more than 
Mr. Pepys — of. He had a liking, how- 
ever, for “ plumb porridge.” — 

“6 Sept. 1662. To the Trinity House, where we 
had at dinner a couple of venison pasties, of which 
Ieat but little, being almost cloyed, having been at 
five pasties in three days. 

“25 Dec. 1662. Dined by my wife’s bedside with 
great content, having a mess of brave plum porridge 
and a roasted pullet for dinner; and I sent for a 
mince pie abroad, my wife not being well to make 
any herself yet.” 

A dinner at home, with all the preparations 
and reflections, will be found amusing.— 

“13 Jany. 1662/3, My poor wife rose by five 
oclock in the morning before day, and went to 
market and bought fowles and many other things for 
dimer, with which I was highly pleased, and the 
chine of beef was down also before six o'clock, and 
my own jacke, of which I was doubtfull, do carry it 
very well, things being put in order and the cooke 
come. By and by comes Dr. Clerke and his lady, 
his sister and a she cosen, and Mr. Pierce and his 
wie, which was all my guests. I had for them after 
oysters, at first course, a hash of rabbits and lamb 
and a rare chine of beef. Next a great dish of 
roasted fowle, cost me about 30s., and a tart and 
then fruit and cheese. My dinner was noble and 
tough. I had my house mighty clean and neat; 
ny room below with a good fire in it; my dining- 
room above, and my chamber being made a with- 
drawing chamber; and my wife’s a good fire also, I 
find my new table very proper, and will hold nine 
or ten people well, but eight with great room. At 
supper had a good sack posset and cold meat, and 
sent my guests away about ten o’clock at night, both 
them and myself highly pleased with our manage- 
ment of this day; and, indeed, their company is very 
fine, and Mrs. Clerke a very witty, fine lady, though 
alittle conceited and proud. I believe this day’s 
feast will cost me near 51.” 

Here we must close the volume, —regretting 
that we have no room for Mr. Pepys’s remon- 
stance with “my lord.” The Earl of Sand- 
wich had shut himself up at Chelsea, and was 
rather too fond (so it was said) of a pretty-faced 
gitl of the name of Beck. Mr. Pepys managed 

remonstrance with a good deal of delicacy, 
and would appear to have been, as he de- 
served to be, successful in his object. 











OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

Madame de Malguet; a Tale of 1820. 3 vols.— 
One Captain John Merrick, aged thirty, being dis- 
appointed by one Mr. Coker, the Admiralty Secre- 
tary, in his hopes of getting a ship, somewhere 
about the year 1820, made impromptu acquaintance 
in the street with one Monsieur Picotot, who had 
come from a country place in France to London 
with the hope of finding lodgers. At their first inter- 
view, the disgusted son of Neptune offered himself 
as a boarder; and the three (M. Picotot having a 
pretty little wife) went off without more ado and sate 
themselves down at Plassy—a small town at some 
distance from Paris. ‘Take breath, astonished reader, 
after a beginning so splendid! ‘The continuation of 
the tale will not disappoint you. Not far from this 
same town of Plassy is the old chateau de la Char- 
lautre ; the then mistress of which, aged fifty, wore 
men’s clothes and showed other untoward signs of 
misanthropy. Capt. Merrick, indeed, might never 
have seen her had he not, out of sheer bull-dog 
obstinacy, chosen to sport without a licence among 
her vineyards, At this, the eccentric Lady was 
furiously irate; but she became as unaccountably 
gentle shortly afterwards, —and finding that the 
islander, who had come to Plassy to study French, 
was able to converse with her in Italian, forthwith 
ran up a sentimental friendship with him, and told 
him all her extraordinary history. All this, however, 
is a trifle compared with the sequel :—upon which 
we shall not enter. Enough to say, that the inven 

tion of this novel reminds us of nothing so much as 
the ballet got up by Miss Mitford’s fellow-scholars, 
—who, being puzzled betwixt a mythological and a 
Highland subject, arranged that Orpheus should 
seek his Eurydice in Scotland! But the utter con- 
tempt of “ life as it is” which ‘Madame de Malguet’ 
displays is vexatious, in place of being simply ridicu- 
lous,—because the tale contains sketches of French 
provincial life and scenery so piquant and picturesque 
that for a few chapters we were in hopes that a new 
vein had been opened to us. Notwithstanding the 
irresistible prosiness and’ extravagance of subsequent 
portions of this novel, we will not give up the idea 
that with a better chosen subject its writer might 


turn his experience to account ina form which would | 


leave to the critic only the agreeable task of commen- 
dation. 

The Kellys and the O’Kellys ; or, Landlords and 
Tenants. A Tale of Irish Life. By A. Trollope, 
Esq. 3 vols. —We like this novel better than Mr. 
Trollope’s former one —‘ The Macdermots of Bally- 
cloran’ [see Athen. No. 1020],— because though not 
more powerful, it is less painful. Its pages are 
animated by characters distinguished from mere 
Virtues and Vices, inanimate as the painter's lay- 
figure draped and set in attitude for Minerva or 
Nemesis. Humour pervades its scenes,—and it is the 
true “emerald” humour, as incomparable after its 
kind as the genuine potato spirit battled with by the 
Apostle of Temperance. Widow Kelly is Irish to 
the backbone in her triumphant scolding and unsel- 
fish generosity. There is a touch of the unfeigned 
Hibernian jontleman in Lord Ballindine; and Dot 
Blake shows us that even so cosmopolite a science 
as gambling takes a local colour from the Curragh, 
the Bois de Boulogne, or the downs at Epsom. 
Then, though they are less national, Lord and Lady 
Cashel are a pair whom Miss Austen need not have 
disowned. Very precious is the manner in which 
they arbitrate the happiness of their niece, Miss 
Wyndham—and provide for the debts of their scape- 
graceheir-apparent, Lord Kilcullen. A group of hum- 
ble personages—the Lynches and Anastasia’s suitor, 
Martin—give us occasion to remark one incident 
more noticeable than pleasant, of frequent recurrence 
in Irish national tales. This is the cruelty of brother 
towards sister in a case where the latter has the 
money. Few combinations are more antipathetic 
than this,—few pictures of degradation reveal lower 
depths of human baseness. What can be worse than 
brutal selfishness, without the wretched excuse of 
passion, intoxicating its owner into a momentary 
delirium:—and this among a race of men whose 
gallantry “to the sex” has passed into a proverb ? 
We spare our readers such further speculations as 
appertain to the remark. 

Essays on Human Happiness. By Dr. Henry 
Duhring. — Brief essays, of a sufficiently obvious 





morality—neither very profound nor very smart. To 
read them will probably not add to nor detract from 
the happiness of any of the human race. 

Readings from the Plays of Shakspeare ; in Illus- 
tration of his Characters.—Shakspeare for Schools.— 
The first of these selections from Shakspeare is made 
on the plan of presenting a series of connected scenes 
as exercises in “the elementary study of reading”— 
that the practice may be made an agreeable and 
profitable amusement for the home-circle. ‘The last 
contains a mere draught or two from the full fountain 
of Shakspeare—accompanied by some notes, which 
may be referred to by the young with advantage. 

The Campaner Thal. By J. P. F. Richter. ‘Trans- 
lated by Juliette Baner.—These are “discourses on 
the immortality of the soul,” by the great German 
Apologuist; marked with all his eccentricity as well 
as beauty of style. Here are description, dramatic 
character, irony, earnestness, argument and humour 
blended with pathos, narrative and dialogue. Some 
of Richter’s richest bits, in the way both of maxim 
and of picture-writing, are to be found in this small 
brochure;—which is translated intelligibly and well. 

Popular Field Botany. By Agnes Catlow.—The 
design of theauthoress of this volumeto furnish a work 
on botany practically useful to children will not, we 
fear, be attained. It is the faculty of only a few to 
recollect the names of objects after a superficial 
glance. What really assists the botanist in recollecting 
names is the amount of attention he gives to a plant 
or a group of plants; but the authoress of this work 
supposes that by merely presenting drawings with 
imperfect descriptions, that such an object could be 
obtained. Besides, after all the most important part 
of the knowledge of plants is that of their structure 
and functions. A person may have the faculty of 
naming a thousand plants without knowing anything 
of their real significance in nature, or their relations 
to one another. We think then this work would 
have answered its purpose better, if its descriptions 
and drawings had been founded on a more extended 
view of the structure and functions of plants. Another 
defect in the book is, that it has no arrangement:— 
the common wild plants of Britain are placed in 
the order of their flowering as near as possible; but 
there is no means by which any particular plant might 
be found. As far as it goes this book may be used 
by the beginner; but on account of the defects we 
have mentioned, it will not be more easy to use than 
larger books. Its advantage consists in its cheapness. 

Some Account of the Animal, Vegetable, and Mineral 
Kingdoms.—This little book is intended for the use of 
children, and contains a collection of facts, which will 
hardly fail to interest those for whom it is written. 
It would, however, have been a better child’s-book 
had it had fewer hard words and contained some 
illustrations of the objects on which it treats. 

The American Journal of Science and Arts (Silli- 
man’s) for May, 1848,—and The Journal of the 
Franklin Institute for March, 1848.—We cannot 
enter into the description of the varied contents of 
these excellent works :—but we extract one curiosity. 
The folio logarithms of Vega (1794) pass for the 
most correct in existence, as well as the most exten- 
sive. An imperial ducat was offered in the Preface 
for every error detected; but we never heard of any 
being found—though we think it likely there may 
have been some. Mr. A. D. Stanley produces two, 
in Silliman’s Journal,— 

p. 55, Log. 24,626, for 3,939,751 read 3,938,751. 
p. 435, Sin, 12° 33/ 40”, for 9°3274109 read 9°3374209. 
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Bather's (E.) Hints on Catechising, fe. 8vo. 4. 6. cl. 
Black's Economical Tourist of Scotland, 4th edition, 12mo. 3s. 6d. bds. 
Brown’s(A.W.) Discourses on Song of Solomon, Part 1. ismo. 2s.6¢, cl. 
Byrne's (E.) Euclid, with coloured Diagrams, 4to. 21s. swd. 
Calvin’s Christ the End of the Law, post 4to. 7s. 6d. bds. 
Campbell's (Alexander) New Testament, royal 24mo. 2s. 6d. bd. 
Calder’s (F.) Higher Parts of Arithmetic, 12mo. 3s. 6d. cl. 
Denham’s (Rev. J. F.) Spelling Book, Part I1. 3rd edit. 12mo. 1s. 6d. 
Ecclesiastical and Architect. Topography of England, Part |. 8vo. 2s.6¢, 
Evans's (J. H.) Spirit of Holiness, &c. 4th edition, fc. 2s. 6d. cl. 
Fliigel’s German Dictionary, enlarged, 2 vols. royal 8vo. 42s. cl. 
Garden’s (F.) Discourses on Heavenly Knowledge, 8vo. 5s. cl. 
Graham’s (Dr.T. J.) Modern Domestic Medicine, 10th edit. 8vo. 16s. cl. 
Hand-Book to Richmond, &c. (N. L. U. K.) 12mo., 6d. swd. 
Handel’s Choruses in ‘ Judas Maccabeus,’ by Novello, roy.8vo, 3s, swd, 
Hart’s (W. B.) Defence of the Art of Dancing, 8vo. 2s. 6d. cl. 
Hiley’s (R.) Child’s First English Grammar, 18mo, 1s. swd. 
Island of Liberty, fc. $vo. 4s. 6d. cl. 
Johnson's (E.) Results of Hydropathy, new edition, 12mo. 2s. 6d. cl. 
Johnson's (E.) Life, Health, and Disease, new edition, 12mo. 2s. 6d. cl. 

e’s Men of the Republic, royal 32mo. 1s. swd. 
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Lee’s (James) Laws of Shipping, &c. 3rd edition, 12mo. 7s. 6d. cl. 
Life in Paris, by Vidocq, royal svo. 3s. 6d. swd. 

Manning's (Archdeacon) Sermons, Vol. IIL. 3rd edit. 8vo. 10s. 6d. cl. 
Mexico Illustrated, English and Spanish, by J. Phillips, roy. fol. 4/.4s. 
Mitford's (Miss) * Our Village,’ 2 vols. post 8vo. 15s. cl. 

New Metrical Version of the Psalms, by W. H. B. 12mo. 7s. cl. 
Norton’s (Mrs. E.) The Martyr, 8vo. 2s. 6d. swd. 

Pascal's Letters, by Thomas M‘Crie, 2nd edition, 12mo. 5s. cl. 
Patterson's (R.) Zoology for Schools, Part I. 2nd edition, 12mo. 3s. cl. 
i litto 2 parts in 1 vol. new edition, 12mo. 6s, cl. 
Private Letters of Queen Victoria and Louis Philippe, 12mo. 3s. cl. 

Pulpit (The), Vol. LIIL. 8vo. 7s. 64, cl. 

Remarks on the Great Hanley Church, 8vo. 4s. swd. 

Rural Amusements for School Boys, square, 3s. 6d. cl. 

Sermons for Sabbath Evenings, post Svo. 5s, cl. 

Sidney’s (Samuel) Railways and Agriculture, 24mo. 2s. 6d. cl. 
Simmonite's (W.J.) Astronomical Ephemeris for 1819 and 1850, 1s. 
Sprague’s (W. B.) Lectures on Christianity, 12mo. 1s. 6d. swd.; 2s. cl. 
Taylor’s (Bp. Jeremy) The Seventh Vial, crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. cl. 

The Presbyter, the Prelate, and the People, 12mo. 4s. 6d. cl. 
Windsor and Eton I}lustrated, edited by Jesse, royal 8vo. 15s. cl. 
Wordsworth’s (Rev. C.) College of St. Mary, Winton, 4to. 21s, bds. 








THE CLAIMS OF LITERATURE, 

Tue position of the literary man in England 
presents a striking contrast to that which he holds on 
the Continent. Intellectual reputation is there an 
admitted claim to public honours and emoluments. 
The ranks of legislation and aristocracy are continu- 
ally reinforced by those whose mental eminence is 
esteemed a sufticient title to that which is conven- 
tional. There, too, literature has its distinct institu- 
tions, and its professors liberally share in all the dis- 
tinctions conferred upon merit. It is only in Eng- 
land that the possession of genius invalidates the 
claim to respect, and that the evidence of greatness 
is held to be an argument against its recognition. So 
accustomed have we become to this injustice that 
we have ceased to reason on it. It has with us all 
the force of a natural ordinance. We accept it as a 
law of soil or of climate or as a geographical neces- 
sity. Melons, pine-apples, and respect for literature 
are not indigenous to England. They are produced 
there only by artificial means—and flourish chiefly 
in aristocratic domains. 

The Order of the Bath was lately re-organized for 
the express purpose of still further extending its 
honours to civil merit:—but how was civil merit 
understood? Exclusively in the sense of diplomatic 
and administrative talent. It never occurred to the 
Government that Philosophy, Poetry, and Science 
might be included in the definition. In all this, the 
minister intended no insult to literature. It did not 
even receive the honour of premeditated contempt. 
It was simply ignored. 

Some months since [see ane, p. 347] we published 
a table in which we compared the salaries granted 
by Government to persons employed in a literary or 
scientific capacity with the emoluments of other 
officials, In that document the reader will perceive 
how finely the estimate of value tapers off as it 
approaches the departments of thought and inven- 
tion. The door-keeper of the House of Commons 
receives 74/, per annum more than the Royal Astro- 
nomer or the Principal Librarian at the British Mu- 
seum; and the Board Room porter at the Admi- 
ralty enjoys precisely the same stipend as the third 
Assistant Astronomer Royal. We do not refer to 
such instances as special ones. They happen to be 
amongst the latest—and we therefore select them as 
ordinary examples of a system. 

This contrast between the positions of the author 
here and abroad must doubtless to some extent 
be ascribed to our national peculiarities. ‘The bias 
of British character indicates an earnestness that 
cannot be overvalued. We feel that life has too 
serious an interest to be wasted in rhapsodical excite- 
ment. We can afford no laurels even to genuine 
energy unless it be usefully applied. Our hero is not 
the wrestler in the games, but he 


Who sets his shoulder to the earth’s broad wheel 
And moves it an inch forward. 


Hence, we are slow to recognize the worth of the 
highest purpose until it is developed in results, So 
far, the operation of this tendency is a wholesome 
one ;—but still, it is capable of dangerous excess. An 
extreme demand for tangible proofs of utility tempts 
the mind to regard only the material forms of its 
A scepticism is thus engendered 


demonstration. 
which not only neglects the finer evidences of utility 


but represses their exhibition. While no people 
revere more than we do the influences of imagination 
when they have translated themselves into “ house- 
hold words,” or the teachings of philosophy when 
they have become the groundwork of education,— 
we are apt to postpone our rewards to the last issues 
of labour, instead of accelerating them by encou- 








ragement. The consequence is, that there is much 
mental wealth amongst us which we do not care to 
appropriate—much seed of truth and beauty of which 
the harvest is deferred through the lifetime of the 
sower. 

To remedy this evil of procrastination should 
be the aim of the enlightened statesman. Power 
fulfils its highest function when it not only confirms 
but educates the popular sense of justice. He alone 
sways a natfon who guides it. Merely to give effect 
to its highest feelings, but never to aid their deve- 
lopement, is to stoop from the position of the legis- 
lator to that of the registrar. Bound as a govern- 
ment is at all times to recognize the worth of mental 
influence, even with respect to political results, this 
duty is still more imperative in a period of civiliza- 
tion. The agencies of physical force have then 
become comparatively inoperative. Men are to be 
governed not through their fears but through their 
perceptions. It is, then, the blindest of fallacies to 
invest administrative talent with an importance larger 
than that conceded to the directing intellect. In 
such a state of society, the thinker stands pre-emin- 
ent. The lawyer, however conversant with the science 
of jurisprudence, is still but the administrator of the 
law. The man whose thoughts have passed into 
popular convictions—convictions which gradually 
find their record in the statute-book—is the framer 
of the law. The general whose valour and sagacity 
maintain national liberties is but the delegate of that 
genius which has nourished the impulses of freedom. 

We would not have these remarks misinterpreted, 
We are no parties to that intellectual cant which 
confines all gratitude and veneration to “ spiritual 
forces.” The brave soul which with the calmness 
of daily duty stakes life for the rights or the pros- 
perity of an empire deserves its laurel :—nor would 
we withhold reverence from those who with impartial 
wisdom expound the code of civil justice, and to 
whose integrity the humbiest and the highest may 
appeal with equal reliance. It is not disparaging the 
nobility of the functions of the warrior or the judge to 
say that they derive their sanction from a source yet 
nobler. They are the guardians of a sacred deposit 
—the principles which took their rise in the feelings 
and convictions of thinking men and became cur- 
rent by the impress of their souls. It is the comple- 
ment of praise both to the soldierand the magistrate 
that the world recognizes in them the trustees of 
genius, 

The power of thought, it is true, does not directly 
embody itself in external results. The advocate 
pleads, and the cause is gained. The warrior leads 
on, and the triumph is proclaimed. No such imme- 
diate issue attends the words of the thinker. Their 
effects are often gradual ; and even when most rapid 
their processes are comparatively imperceptible. Pre- 
judice has to be vanquished, torpor to be quickened, 
reason to be convinced. But are we to infer, because 
the workings of this ministry are latent, that its effects 
are unimportant? On the contrary, the most vital 
and elemental functions are precisely those which are 
most secret in their operation. The expansion of 
leaf and blossom and the maturing of the fruit are 
apparent enough to the observer,—but who detects 
the life-giving sap? The movement of the hand, the 
expression of the eye, the entire action of the phy- 
sical frame, are obvious to the beholder,—but the 
life which animates them is a hidden mystery. Yet, 
withdraw that life——and however perfect the external 
mechanism, it perishes and corrupts. The thought 
and feeling of a state are its life. Obstruct them— 
there is disease; destroy them—there is death. 

There are certain cases in which the influence of 
Literature cannot be gainsaid by the extremest sceptic. 
The men who advocate a truth or expose an abuse 
with such effect as to interest the public are un- 
questionably PowERs in the most practical sense of 
the term. If they succeed, their views are embodied 
in legislative results: if they fail, attention is at least 
called to the tenets which they decried;—and from 
that time those tenets, instead of being passively 
sanctioned, are ratified by a new affirmation of the 
popular will. Either way, thought is stimulated 
and truth promoted. But we should greatly err 
did we suppose that such writers are the only—or 
even the chief—agents in social progress. He who 
worthily grapples with a particular question does but 





apply to it such maxims of right as are deduced from 





cil 
the general teachings of imagination and philosoph 
Those authors who have raised the abst , 

a Tact standard 
of sentiment and thought are, therefore, the Parents 
of every specific advance. Thus, the influences of 
poetry—though seldom dealing directly with Political 
results—are the most practical in all literature, It 
is because the soul of man is nourished by whatever 
is heroic, noble, and beautiful in the conceptions of 
the poet that such qualities gradually penetrate to 
the circle of man’s outer life. Equitable laws and 
free institutions are but poetry by act of Paria. 
ment. The Reformation of Luther or the abolition 
of colonial slavery in our own times are but the leg; 
lative echoes of poetic truth. The creations which 
reveal to man the dignity of his nature, its sense of 
justice, its apprehension of beauty, its range of sym. 
pathy, must at last translate themselves into the 
arrangements of society. Whatever exalts motive 
which is the source of action, must exalt action too, 
The benign influences which, amidst all that is sordid 
in the necessities and interests of external life, pre. 
serve the affections and consciences of individual men, 
leaven with those very elements our political systems, 
The power which renews the youth of the heart it ig 
that averts the senility of nations. 

And let us not forget that from the highest sphere 
of human welfare mere administrative talents and 
virtues are by their very nature excluded. Policy 
and valour can but deal with the systems of humanity, 
It is for them to assert and protect the interests and 
rights of the community, and at most to encourage 
the services of its members by national rewards, 
Here is the limit of their office. But there is a 
world beyond—that of individual character—which 
literature is permitted to enter. To vindicate the 
claims and to extend the enjoyments of mankind, 
even in a political sense, is doubtless part of its great 
commission. But far nobler than the uses which 
affect the world of circumstance are those which con- 
nect it with the being of humanity. To develope 
those sympathies which bring us into harmonious 
contact with nature and with our kind—to consecrate 
affection by the influence of duty—to sustain it by 
the presence of faith—these are the lofty ends of 
mental inspiration. Nor can we compare in value 
the power which insures wealth to that which gives 
content in poverty,—or the agency which secures a 
right to that which makes us happy in its sacrifice. 
The one may smooth the course of life,—the other 
purifies it at the fountain; so that whatever impe- 
diments ruffle the waters, they are still lucid and the 
light of heaven is on their current! 

And should it be urged that eminent literary talent 
has often been unworthily applied, it is sufficient to 
observe for answer that our gratitude can only be 
demanded for those who have proved themselves our 
benefactors, It might be well, also, to reflect that 
the more plenary the genius the more wholesome is 
its operation. As the sense of good—the faculty of 
conscience—is the deepest in our nature, so are the 
works that cherish it the most permanent in their 
results. It arises from the very instincts of our hearts 
that what is most self-sacrificing, generous, and be- 
lieving is also the most sublime. He who with 
adequate intellectual means can best represent or 
embody for us these principles is most absolute over 
our sympathies, All men acknowledge the worth of 
him who can make them more conscious of their 
own, The mind that appeals to selfish passion is 
transient in its influence because there is a funda- 
mental law in the veriest slaves of passion which 
protests against its advocacy. ‘The moral ascendancy 
of genius is guaranteed by the constitution of man. 

It has this week been our aim to demonstrate what 
a previous article had assumed,—the practical, the 
vital importance of Literature to the State. The 
means by which the State can best fulfil its obliga- 
tions to Literature we reserve for future discussion. 





TOMB OF BISHOP LEWIS BEAUMONT IN DURHAM 
CATHEDRAL, 

In the month of March, 1847 [ Athen. No. 1013], 
we laid before our readers a description of the cir- 
cumstances which attended the discovery of the 
coffin of Bishop Skirlaw,—found in the course 
the alterations then in progress. in the Cathedral 
Church of Durham. We have now to record a 
similar discovery; the burying-place of an earlier 
bishop of the same see having been recently brought 
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=a, during the further prosecution of the same 
to 


ate rhureday, the 27th of April, the workmen 

Joyed in lowering the pavement of the quire laid 
=P, couple of very large blue flags, which had 
weatly formed the tombstone placed over the grave 

. Bishop Lewis Beaumont;—who filled the see of 
¢ m from 1318 to 1333. No doubt as to the 
iqdividual in whose honour this monument had been 
placed could reasonably be entertained. It was well 
inown that Beaumont was interred at the spot where 
these slabs were found; and the carved work of the 
sone cut out to receive the elaborate brass which 
had afterwards been inserted (but of which no trace 
wir remains,) corresponded so accurately with the 
description drawn up while the monument was yet 
wmutilated as to identify it beyond controversy. 
The description to which we allude thus speaks of 
the tomb as it existed shortly before the suppression 
ofthe monastery. In our extract we modernize the 
spelling. — 

"shadesle de Bellomonte, Bishop of Durham, lieth 
juried before the high altar in the quire, beneath the 
seps that go up to the said high altar, under a most 
carious and sumptuous marble stone, which he pre- 

for himself before he died; being adorned with 
most excellent workmanship of brass, wherein he was 
most excellently and lively pictured, as he was accus- 
tomed to sing or say mass, with his mitre on his head 
and his crosier’s staff in his hand, with two angels very 
fnely pictured, one on the one side of his head and 
the other on the other side, with censers in their 
hands, censing him,—containing most exquisite pic- 
tures and images of the twelve apostles, divided and 
bordered on either side of him; and next them is 
bordered, on:either side of the twelve apostles, in an- 
ther border, the pictures of his ancestors in their 
eat armour, being of the blood royal of France, and 
his own arms of France, being a white lion placed 
upon the breast of his vestment, beneath his verses 
of his breast, with flower-de-luies about the lion; two 
lions pictured, one under the one foot of him and 
other under the other [foot] of him, supporting 
aid holding up his crosier’s staff, his feet adjoining 
aud standing upon the said lions, and two other lions 
beneath them in the nethermost border of all; being 
nost artificially wrought and set forth all in brass, 
marvelously beautifying the said through [tomb- 
sone] of marble :—wherein was engraven in brass 
sich divine and celestial sayings of the Scripture 
which he had peculiarly selected for his spiritual con- 
wlation at such time as it should please God to call 
him out of his mortality; whereof some of them are 
legible to this day, as these that follow — 
9 natus 
De Bellomonte jacet hic Ludovicus humatus, 
Nobilis ex fonte regum comitumque creatus ; 
Presul in hac sede cceli latatur in ade. 
Preteriens siste, memorans quantus fuit iste, 
Cele quam dignus, justus, pius, atque benignus, 
Dapsilis ac hilaris, inimicus semper avaris. 
SUPER CAPUT. 
Credo quod Redemptor meus vivit, qui in novissimo die me 
—— ad vitam «ternam ; et in carne mea videbo 
orem meum, 
IN PECTORE. 
Reposita est here spes mea in sinu meo. Domine, miserere. 
AD DEXTRAN. 
Consors sit sanctis Ludovicus in arce Tonantis. 
AD SINISTRAM, 
Spiritus ad Christum qui sanguine liberat ipsum. 

The present appearance of the stone slabs, defaced 
ss they are, corresponds accurately with this de- 
sription; for although they are somewhat worn by 
the feet of passengers, yet all the details of the ela- 
borate brass-work which has been inserted are dis- 
tinetly visible. The lions on which the feet rested, 
the mitred and crosiered figure of the bishop with 
the hand elevated and the fingers extended in the act 
of bestowing his episcopal benediction, the angels 
vith their censers,even the minute and delicate 
‘anopy-work surmounting the figures of the long 
aay of the ancestry of the deceased, may be traced 
vith the utmost precision. So well preserved is the 
Sone-work, that even the little groove cut out for the 
ane of the spur upon the foot of one of the 

gures is.clearly indicated. The brass-work 
bad been fixed in its cmmeapuating bed in the stone 
mthe larger details by cement, and secured by nails 
Min with lead; but in the smaller and more deli- 





cate portions a different process had been adopted. 
The cavity had first been filled with pitch, and the 
brass then inserted; and it appears to have been held 
in its position by no other security, for no other nails 
have been discovered,—although it is possible that 
from their fineness they were all wrenched out of their 
places when the brass was removed. But that this 
material was sufficient for its purpose was shown by 
the fact that even yet, after the lapse of five cen- 
turies, it retained its adhesive qualities, and readily 
melted when exposed to the flame of a candle. One 
little peculiarity is worth mentioning. Not only was 
the brass-work thus secured, but the same process 
was applied to the more delicate portions of the 
stone-work,—some of the details of which were fixed 
upon the slab by the same adhesive substance. This 
remark applies, however, only to a few of the more 
minute details, none of which, as far as we are aware, 
exceeded an inch in length; and it is possible that 
these may have been occasioned by some flaw in the 
stone or by some error in the cutting. 

The ancient description speaks of the monument 
as one stone. This is an error,—for it really consists 
of two. They are of large dimensions,—each being 
eight feet long by nine feet six inches broad. The ma- 
terial is a blue stone, found in several parts of York- 
shire. Some idea of the splendour of the design 
may be formed from the fact, that the brass-work 
extended over nearly the whole of this large space, 
reaching to within a couple of inches of the edge. 
Indeed, it would not be easy to point out many mo- 
numental brasses, English or foreign, which surpass 
it in size or magnificence. It was not unworthy the 
royal descent of him whose pedigree it recorded. 

Like many remains of a similar nature, this noble 
monument has been harbarously defaced. The 
brass-work has been totally removed,—at what period 
we cannot exactly state, certainly after the visitation 
of the county of Durham by Dugdale: for Surtees 
tells us that a drawing of it is to be seen in the col- 
lections of that antiquary which are now deposited 
in the Herald's College; and a note appended to the 
recent edition of ‘The Rites and Monuments of the 
Church of Durham’—from which we have taken the 
description of this tomb as it existed before the sup- 
pression of the monastery —speaks of the inscription 
that ran round the figure as partly legible in 1672. 
When recently discovered, the two portions of the 
monument were transposed; that is, that slab which 
contained the upper part of the design was placed 
beneath that which contained the lower part. It 
thus becomes difficult to understand the monument 
as a whole, to take the parts in connexion with each 
other so as to form an accurate conception of its 
general effect. Its final destination is, we believe, 
undecided ; but we cannot forbear expressing the 
hope that such an instructive and elaborate speci- 
men of the decorative arts as they existed tive cen- 
turies ago should be placed in a position which may 
enable visitors to gratify their curiosity by its in- 
spection. 

It would be highly important for the history of the 
arts in England could we ascertain whether this splen- 
did monument were of English or of continental ma- 
nufacture. On this head, however, we have no informa- 
tion. All that we know of the matter is this, that 
the work was executed during the Bishop’s lifetime; 
but where, or by whom, or at what expense, we know 
nothing. If it be argued that Beaumont’s foreign 
parentage would probably influence him in the selec- 
tion of an artist,—as a set-off against the inference 
may be mentioned the fact that the stone into which 
the brass was inserted is from Yorkshire, and that 
this portion of the work at least is of home manufac- 
ture. For it is highly improbable that such a pon- 
derous mass of stone (each slab weighing, on the 
lowest calculation, five tons) should be sent from the 
north of England to the Continent, there to be carved 
and then returned. But further than this we cannot 
venture to speculate. 

Beneath one of these slabs—for they are at pre- 
sent raised a few inches from the ground, and rest 
upon blocks of wood—may be seen a small opening, 
doubtless the grave of the Bishop. No attempt has 
yet been made to ascertain its contents,—nor is it pro- 
bable that, were any such attempt made, it would be 
followed by a discovery worth recording. We are 
perhaps justified in the supposition that the same 
hands which disturbed the position of the slabs and 





tore from them the brass-work did not hesitate to 
violate the sanctity of the tomb, and that whatever 
of value was buried with the Bishop has long since 
been removed. 

We have no intention of writing a life of Bishop 
Beaumont. Such of our readers as are desirous of 
being further acquainted with the history of this in- 
dividual cannot do better than read the sketch of 
his episcopate given by Mr. Surtees in the first 
volume of his ‘History of Durham.” We must 
satisfy ourselves by recording a couple of incidents 
which are too descriptive of the state of society at 
the time to be passed over in silence. After Beau- 
mont had with difficulty obtained the royal mandate 
for his consecration, he proceeded northwards to take 
possession of his new episcopate. He was attended 
by a numerous and splendid retinue,and accompanied 
by his brother Lord Henry Beaumont and by two 
Roman cardinals who were charged from the Pope 
with a pacific embassy into Scotland. At Darlington 
the Bishop was met by a messenger from the convent 
to warn him that the road between that place and 
Durham was in possession of marauders :—but the 
high rank and sacred character of Lewis and his com- 
panions seemed to place danger at defiance, and the 
friendly notice was treated with neglect. A few 
hours justified the warning. The Bishop and his 
companions had not advanced far on their journey 
before they were surrounded by a troop of marauders, 
under the command of Gilbert Middleton, a North- 
umbrian gentleman who had adopted the lawless 
life of a freebooter. After rifling the whole party, he 
restored the cardinals’ horses and suffered them to 
proceed on their journey to Durham: but the Bishop 
and his brother Lord Henry were carried off, with the 
rapidity ofa border raid, across a tract of sixty miles 
through the heart of the bishoprick and of Northum- 
berland,—nor were they restored toliberty until they 
had given security for the payment of a heavy 
ransom. 

An incident occurred at the consecration of Beau- 
mont which must have shocked and surprised the 
assembled multitude by the strange mixture of levity 
and ignorance exhibited by even the new prelate 
during such a solemn occasion. Unable to pronounce 
some Latin words which occurred in the official 
instruments, he passed them over,—exclaiming in his 
native French,—“Seit pur dite”: and soon after, being 
still more staggered by a longer word, he added with 
characteristic recklessness,—“ Par Seynt Louys, il 
ne fu pas curteis qui ceste parole ici escrite.” We 
can scarcely wonder then that the epitaph which 
records his virtues—we cannot believe that it was 
written by himself—makes no mention of his learning, 
but records the “hilarity” of his disposition. He 
died at Brantingham in Yorkshire, in September, 
1333. 





THE ROYAL SOCIETY. 
July 10. 

TiMeE, accident, and management have conspired 
to invest the Royal Society with powers little less 
than absolute over the destinies of scientific men in 
this country. Without the suffrages of the Society, 
it is useless for any man to hope for recognition by 
the general public as having the slightest claim to 
respectable scientific station,—except, perhaps, in a 
few cases quite as rare as the discovery of a new 
planet. A paper inserted in the Philosophical Trans- 
actions, however trivial may be its subject or value- 
less its results, at once dignifies its author in the 
public estimation; and the rejection of one, in the 
offensive form in which they are now rejected, is a 
brand upon the unlucky philosopher which a life of 
pure and successful devotion to science can scarcely 
heal. Its effect upon his reputation is quite as 
disastrous as though he had been blackballed when 
proposed for election into the Society. 

It is admitted that some very absurd papers are 
occasionally sent to the Royal Society. It is also 
true that a considerable number of a comparatively 
mediocre character are presented,—many of which, 
though possessing sufficient merit and interest for 
preservation in a scientific magazine, are yet too 
confined in their objects and too limited in their 
results to entitle them to a place in the 7'ransactions. 
With respect to the first class, it may be quite suf- 
ficient to acknowledge the receipt of the paper,—and 
convey, if deemed advisable, a discouragement to the 
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author from sending others of the kind; but it is cer- 
tainly an absurdity to return thanks for the author's 
“courtesy” in sending it. With respect to the others, 
a different procedure is necessary. Would it be too 
much that a summary of the ‘ Report’ (for which in 
my last letter I contended) should be given to the 
author ? How grateful would solitary and unfriended 
men of science feel for the encouragement and sug- 
gestions that could be conveyed in half-a-dozen lines, 
if conceived and written in a kind spirit! He can 
best estimate this who has felt the universal want of 
sympathy in those around him with the subjects to 
which he was devoting his midnight hours,—and 
especially when he has been informed by the Secre- 
tary of the Royal Society, in the frigid stereotype 
letter (framed in imitation of a Secretary of State’s 
missive), that his “ communication to the Society has 
been received, and is deposited in the archives.” It 
has not been my own lot to be so circumstanced; 
but I have heard friends of eminent talent express 
their feelings on such occasions. I have heard 
this, too, from men whose papers had been rejected 
which in the opinion of all competent judges ought 
to have been printed in the Transactions, For mis- 
taken judgment on such papers one can make some 
allowance; although, in fact, such mistakes ought 
never to occur by the papers being submitted to in- 
competent judges,—and when they do occur, the 
mischief should be capable of repair. Even in a 
court of law, an erroneous verdict on the misdirection 
of a Judge is capable of revision by a superior court, 
or by a new trial in the same. The stern Rhada- 
manthus of Somerset House, like him of the Shades, 
issues his one and final decree. These men of 
whom I speak—often men of great promise, and not 
unfrequently of high attainments—receive, however, 
precisely the same formal annunciation of this decree 
that is given to the perpetrator of scientific vagaries 
which bespeak a mind scarcely sane! 


I am well aware that the trouble attendant upon 
such 2 course will be offered as a reason for its non- 
adoption. Still, as the Society has virtually assumed 
to itself the office of dictator in science and guardian 


of scientific interests, it should surely take any 
amount of trouble incident to those functions which 
the real interests of science demand. 


I have been desirous of avoiding all special refer- 
ences to persons in these letters, (and shall be so in 
those yet to come) from considering that the prin- 
ciples which I advocate as the foundation of efficient 
reform are independent of all considerations of that 
kind. They are written independently of party 
movements ; and I may add, that during the last two, 
or’ perhaps three, years I have had no special con- 
versation on any of these subjects with the leaders 
or actors in the farce (may I so call it 2) of “ ins and 
outs.” Whether my opinions be of any value or not, 
T amat least a disinterested writer, excepting in so far 
as I am interested in the progress and encouragement 
of science. I am ready to support, as far as s}yth of the 
Society (or thereabout) can support, any set of men 
who are disposed to conduct the affairs of the Society 
upon principles which an honest man can approve,— 
quite as irrespectively of the initial letters of their 
names as of the epithets by which they may distin- 
guish themselves. I have lived long enough, and 
seen and known enough, to convince me of the truth 
of Swift's sweeping assertion, that “ party is the mad- 
ness of the many for the gain of the few.” My pro- 
positions, be they accepted or not, are addressed to 
the “managers” of the Royal Society, whoever they 
may chance to be:—though I fear that the writing 
on the wall which so startled the Medo-Persian king 
is legibly traced before the present managers of the 
Royal Society. May the next dynasty be wise! 
Lord Rosse and his Secretaries and Council have a 
perilous path before them: but circumspection and 
the principle of gentlemanly and Christian honour 
can bear them safely through all their perils, and 
gain for them a character to which posterity will 
point as the proudest and brightest in English scientific 
history. Something more, especially respecting the 
administration of the TRusts reposed in the Royal 
Society, yet remains to be said :—upon which I shall 
write to you hereafter. 


AnotTuer F.R.S. anv a ContRIBUTOR TO THE 
PHILOSOPHICAL TRANSACTIONS, 








OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 


Ir is with much regret that we announce the pre- 
mature death, on Sunday last, of Mr. Thomas 
Henry Sealy,—one of those many labourers in the 
field of literature whose personal distinctions bear 
no just proportion to the amount of their labour 
because they work under cover of the anonymous as 
contributors to periodical publications. Mr. Sealy 
is best known by his ‘ Porcelain Tower,’ published 
in 1842, and reviewed in our columns at the time 
[ No. 726]. He was the author, besides, of a volume 
of poetry entitled ‘ The Little Old Man in the Wood.’ 
For many years, up till 1843, Mr. Sealy was the editor 
of the Western Archeological Magazine, published in 
Bristol: and from that time till 1847 he was the 
proprietor and editor, in the same town, of a weekly 
newspaper called the Great Western Advertiser—and 
of Sealy’s Western Miscellany, in which he wrote 
some of his best tales. Jleavy losses in connexion 
with the paper, and the anxiety resulting, seem to 
have broken down his spirit and wasted his health. 
Though these had been for some time past declining, 
the consummation was rapid at the last. After a life 
expended, with all his means mental and material, 
in the service of literature, Mr. Sealy has now died 
leaving three already motherless children wholly 
destitute, we fear.—tIt should be added that Mr. 
Sealy was a contributor to many other publications 
than those already mentioned; and that among his 
numerous papers were some esteemed translations 
from several of the Italian poets. 

The Irish papers record the death of the Rev. 
William Archer Butler, late Professor of Moral 
Philosophy in the University of Dublin—a chair 
founded expressly for him by the late Provost Lloyd, 
in consequence of his able answering as a candidate 
for the Ethical Moderatorship. At school and in 
college Mr. Butler was distinguished as a poet and 
asan orator. He was at one time a large contributor 
to Blackwood’s and the University Magazines, but 
after he had taken orders he gradually withdrew from 
periodical literature to devote himself to his profes- 
sorial and clerical duties. On receiving a living 
from the Board of Trinity College he resigned his 
professorship; and while engaged in his duties as 
a parochial minister he caught a fever from one 
whom he attended in that character—and was re- 
moved by death at the early age of thirty-six. 

A correspondent interested in the fate and fame of 
Mr. Richardson, whose melancholy death we recorded 
last week, has sent us some further particulars of 
that ill-fated gentleman’s life :—but they are for the 
most part too merely personal to have any interest 
for general readers. From these, however, we may 
mention that, in addition to the work of which we 
spoke last week, Mr. Richardson was the author of a 
couple of published volumes of desultory poetry, a 
contributor to some of the periodicals of his time, had 
published a translation of some of the works of the 
young German poet Theodore Kérner—which has 
reached a second edition —and had ready for press 
when he died a translation of Bouterwek’s ‘ History 
of German Literature,’ for which he had not been 
able to find a publisher. 

The funeral of M. de Chauteaubriand took place 
on Saturday last at the little Church of the Missions 
Etrangéres—with, as we anticipated, little of pomp or 
ceremony for one who had filled so large a place in 
the eyes of generations of his countrymen, and 
made such dramatic preparations for the event in his 
life-time. M. de Chauteaubriand among his other 
pre-arrangements had not timed well the period of 
his exit. A greater actor than he is just now on the 
stage of France—and he steps out into the darkness 
almost disregarded. Something of the absence of 
proportionate interest may, it is true, be due, per- 
haps, to the exhaustion occasioned by those very 
preparations—and he who drew in life upon the cere- 
monials due to the dead might reasonably expect to 
have the final honours paid with a deduction. The 
hic jacet was long since recorded—and the date 
alone has now, as we have said, to be filled in. 
M. de Chateaubriand acted then as his own chief 
mourner—and his countrymen had thereby, it may 
be presumed, a dispensation to some extent from 
their mourning of to-day. The circumstances of the 
times do not enable us to judge, however, what 
amount of deduction France would have made from 
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her ceremonial of to-day on account of the ex. 
monial of the past had she been at leisure to th 
ars sure to think of 
individuals at all. M. de Chateaubriand has Missed 
his time, like the comet. The one has gone, as th 
other will come—if it come at all—too late.” Bach 
would have been made more of a wonder haq the 
advent and the exit severally preceded the revolu. 
tions of Europe. M. de Chateaubriand had, it 
true, the usual escort of Academicians, deputies, ia 
literary men to his grave: but he who a few shor, 
months ago would have been the first figure in Fran 
for the day was in all probability scarcely thought - 
now beyond the ranks of his attendant cortdge—and 
the farewell voices sent after him into the yoid were 
not loud enough to rise above the revolutionary 
roar. He has outlived his estate. The nationg| 
bankruptcy, that has swept away so much else, has 
swept away a portion of his fame. What he may 
hereafter recover of it, if France shall eyer pain 
have time to read, by the publication of his Memoir, 
d’outre tombe, as he calls them, remains to be seen: 
—but we think he will never get back all the great- 
ness on which he and his friends have counted, His 
will directs that these Memoirs shall be published 
under the direction of MM. Mandaroux-Vertamy 
Louis de Chateaubriand, his nephew, Hyde de Neu. 
ville, and de Levis. 

A meeting of the Local Committee appointed fo 
making the various arrangements and preparations 
necessary for the reception, next month, of the British 
Association took place last week at the Royal In. 
stitution at Swansea. Mr. Moggridge, one of the 
local secretaries, reported that considerable pr. 
gress had been made in the preliminary prepara- 
tions. The amount already subscribed, together 
with sums put down by gentlemen then in the room, 
was 570/.,—this being exclusive of the sum of 500), 
voted by the corporation of Swansea in aid of the 
objects of the Association. The Excursion Com- 
mittee reported that a list had been made of the 
works which it would be most desirable to inspect, 
the coal and iron mines to be visited, the caves ani 
limestone rocks to be examined. Indeed, the prin- 
cipal difficulty did not consist, they said, in finding 
places of sufficient interest to engage the attention 
of the visitors, but in selecting those most easily 
available. Prof. Phillips remarked that the country 
abounded in subjects of interest —and that the 
liberality of the proprietors exceeded his most san- 
guine anticipations. The report of the Location 
Committee detailed the accommodation provided 
for visitors,—which is ample and at moderate terms. 
Mr. Grove explained the probable routes which 
visitors would take:—pointing out the importance 
of having additional accommodation on the road be- 
tween Cardiff and Swansea, and the necessity of 
obtaining first-class steamers from Bristol during the 
first three or four days of the meeting. 

A correspondent of some wit, but who dilutes i: 
into weak wit-and-water—and who signs himselt 
Q. E. D.—asks us to print certain letters in answer 
to those of D, headed ‘ Discoverers and Discoveries; 
published nearly a year ago in our journal, We 
cannot comply with his request for three reasons: 
—first, because of the time elapsed — secondly, 
because of the great length of Q. E, D.’s letters— 
and thirdly, because of the certainty we feel that 
our readers will think the following specimen 0 
quod erat D monstrandum quite conclusive agains 
more.—* Have you ever taken into account anent 
gravity and gravitation the fact that a five-grain cube 
of cork will of itself half sink in the water, whilst 
will take twenty grains of brass, which will sink « 
itself, to pull under the other half? Fit this, if you 
can, friend D., to your notions of gravity and specitc 
gravity as applied to the construction of a univers! 
law of gravitation.” As Q. E. D. more than ice 
announces his intention to set up the heterodox philo- 
sophical society recommended by D., it would be 
human in us to deprive the unborn habe of nutrimet! 
so well adapted to its organs of assimilation as at 
his speculations. We decline communicating to D. 
the request of Q. E. D. for a subscription from him 
of one hundred pounds; because the latter mu* 
remember that the former when he suggested [see 
Atheneum, No. 1032] the Mental Fever Sociely, 
pointed out the means of raising ample funds for i 
maintenance. 

The third and last exhibition for this season of te 
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orticultural Society took place on Wednesday last 
at the Gardens in Chiswick; when the brilliant 
geather, Which is all the more welcome that it has 
heen long in coming, drew together an unaccustomed 
asemblage of flower-worshippers. It is said that 
not Jess than 12,000 persons were at one period of 
the day present in the gardens. As usual on the 
last exhibition day of the season, the Duke of 
Devonshire added the attractions of his domain to 
those offered by the Society—throwing open his 
grounds to the visitors of the Chiswick Gardens. 
There are few English scenes of enjoyment which, 
for the associated beauties of Art and Nature, rival 
one of these meetings on a day like this. —The 
Tenth Annual Meeting of the Royal Agricultural 
Society of England has been held at York during 
the present week. A variety of entertainments were 

rovided by way of lightening the “ heavy business” : 
“and Prince Albert was among the guests. 

It is stated by an Edinburgh correspondent of the 
Daily News that Prof. Syme now occupies the chair 
of Clinical Surgery by virtue of a new commission, 
—not, as was reported, by having been allowed to 
yithdraw his resignation. 

The Civil Engineers’ and Architects’ Journal for 
the present month contains some objections, stated in 
courteous terms, to our recent remarks on the claim 
ofthe associated body of Surveyors to be employed 
in the Survey of London made by the Commission- 
es of Sewers ; for which survey the latter are re- 
gonsible, but for the execution of which it would 
wem they are not to choose those whom they think 
they can best trust—Our contemporary can explain 
our remarks only by supposing that our “ sym- 

thy in the cause of sanitary reform has been taken 
advantage of by some of the jobbers, to foist on the 
editor a misstatement of the case,”—and further, that 
our Journal would not “ have countenanced Mr. Ed- 
vin Chadwick's plans if it had been informed of the 
whole truth of the case.” If we have been taken 
advantage of by jobbers, those jobbers were the 
“civil surveyors” themselves. If any truth of the 
case has been suppressed, it is by them ; for their 
printed circular, addressed to us—and we suppose 
to other individual journals,—and ending with a 
manuscript application for support, was the docu- 
ment on which we formed our opinion against them. 
To this may be added, indeed, the report in the daily 
papers of the meeting of the Commissioners of Sew- 
es; which was no more “ foisted” on us than on the 
rest of the world,—and to which our contemporary’s 
remarks furnish no answer. Our contemporary ob- 
wrves, that a “ reference to the Institution of Civil 
Engineers is quite sufficient to show the mathema- 
tical capabilities of its members.” We find it diffi- 
cult to understand this: and the continuation might 
aso have been made more intelligible—“ and if the 
Atheneum had adverted to the evidence as to this, 
given from time to time in its own columns, it would 
not have had any difficulty in saying who were com- 
petent to conduct the survey.” Our contemporary 
thould have pointed .out where in our columns it 
appears that we have furnished evidence as to what 
surveyor is competent to “ conduct a trigonometrical 
wey which involves the nicest points of astronomy 
and requires all the resources of mathematical ana- 
sis.” Not but what our contemporary has slightly 
nisunderstood us if he supposed that we demanded 
qualifications so high for the survey of London 
one: when we wrote the above sentence, we 
vere speaking of the evident pretension of the As- 
‘dated Surveyors to undertake not merely Lon- 
ion, but the whole country, and to do it better 
tan the military engineers. But we are willing now 
modify our terms; and without asking our con- 
temporary to do all that we might require him to do 
wm his own declaration, we should be glad to know 
4 what number and article of the Atheneum there is 
tridence of the capability of any civil surveyor to 
‘uvey London better than the military engineers.— 

much for our own journal. As to the general 

(uestion, we reprint Lord Morpeth’s answer in the 

ouse of Commons to a question from Sir B. Hall. 

lord Morpeth had to state that the Associated Surveyors 

‘ad Civil Engineers had made the offer referred to; but, 

"thout imputing the slightest disparagement to the survey- 
‘sand engineers as a body, he must state that the Com- 
— of Sewers, who were responsible for the Survey of 
the rw hag on the best consideration and advice, come to 
ion that in no other way could they receive equally 


good guarantees for the performance of the{work so cheaply, 
so effectually, and so speedily, as by putting it into the 
hands of those who had been trained to such a duty under 
the control of the surveying department of the Ordnance. 
It had been asked, whether the civil surveyors offered a 
guarantee that in six months they would accomplish the 
survey, and at a cost of 18,200/.? They did sq; but it was 
considered by the Commissioners of Sewers that the survey 
they offered was a widely different work from what the 
Commissioners desired, and what the Ordnance Board was 
tomake. The work of the civil surveyors, as it appeared, 
would have included only one line of measurement down 
each street—whereas the Ordnance survey comprehended 
two lines of measurement, made by different parties, the 
one being a check upon the other. It was the practice of 
civil surveyors to plot their own work, which gave a man 
the opportunity of concealing his own errors; whereas, 
under the Ordnance, the levels and measures were taken by 
one set of men and entered in the books, and these books 
were worked out and the measurements and levellings 
plotted in the map by another set of men, who were thus a 
perfect check upon the first. A survey made and plotted 
by the same individuals could not be checked without gcing 
over the whole labour again,—which would be equivalent 
to a re-survey of the ground. The Commissioners were 
wholly dissatisfied with the ordinary course of working pro- 
posed by the civil surveyors. The civil surveyors’ map was 
to be without the requisite checks, which under the Ord- 
nance survey occupied half the labour and time, and the 
Commissioners did not think it advisable to incur delay and 
expense by devising a system of checks. The surveyors 
offered guarantees for the execution of the work, but, on 
examination, it appeared that they were a voluntary and 
unchartered association, with no legal powers of control 
over their own members, and no means of compelling the 
division of labour, or of keeping to their task any that 
might, on a revival of the demand for surveyors, be tempted 
by double pay elsewhere. Then with respect to the other 
question, as to what arrangement had been entered into 
between the Commissioners of Sewers and the Board of 
Ordnance, he had to state that the Commissioners of Sewers 
had completed an arrangement with the Board of Ordnance 
for the entire survey; and a considerable number of men 
were now engaged in carrying it forward. It was expected 
that with this force more than double the work proposed 
by the civil surveyors would be executed within the denser 
districts. Ifthe weather continued tolerably clear all the 
more populous districts would be gone over in about six 
months. The expense for the block plan was estimated at 
19,9451.—or about 3s. 14d. per acre, including the dense as 
well as the open area. The estimated expense would not 
be a tenth more than that proposed by the civil surveyors, 
and the work performed would be about double theirs.—In 
answer to a question by Sir B. Hall, Lord Morpeth was un- 
derstood to say, that the whole of the military pay was 
included in the sum of 19,9457, 


We are informed by Mr. Devon that the War- 
wickshire Muster Roll, of the time of Henry VIII., 
containing the names of some of the Shakspeare 
family, is not of his finding,—as has been stated in a 
morning paper, and repeated by us on that authority 
[ante, p. 656]. “ Whatever merit is due on the occa- 
sion,” says Mr. Devon, “ writing from the Chapter 
House Record Office, ‘* belongs to Mr. Burtt of this 
office, and not to me.” 
















































































ROYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS, TRAFALGAR SQUARE. 
Last Week. 

NOTICE is hereby given, that the EXHIBITION ofthe ROYAL 
ACADEMY will continue open until SATURDAY NEXT, the 
22nd INSTANT, when it will FINALLY CLOSE. 

Admission (every day from Eight o’clock till Seven), 1s.; Cata- 
logue, 18. JOHN PRESCOTT KNIGHT. R.A. Sec. 

Exhibitors are requested to send for their Works on Wednesday, 
the 26th, or Thursday, the 27th. 


BRITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL, 
The Gallery, with a Selection of Pictures by Ancient Masters 
and Deceased British Artists, is OPEN Daily from Ten till Six. 


— 18.3 » la. 
WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 


SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER COLOURS. 
THE FORTY-FOURTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION IS NOW 
OPEN, at their Gatiery, 5, Patt Maui East, each Day, from 
Nine till Dusk.— Admittance, ls. ; Catalogue, 6. 
GEORGE A. FRIPP, Secretary. 








THE NEW SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER COLOURS. 

The FOURTEENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN 
at their Gatvery, Firty-rurer, Patt Mati. Admission, 1s, ; 
Catalogue, 6d. JAMES FAHEY, Secretary. 


THE EXHIBITION OF MULREADY’S PAINTINGS, 
SKETCHES, &e. to promete the formation of a NATIONAL 
GALLERY of BRITISH ART, is NOW OPEN at the SOCIETY 
of ARTS, JOHN-STREET, ADELPHI, from Nine till Dusk.— 
Admission, 1s, each, 
ERUPTION OF MOUNT ETNA. 

NEW EXHIBITION at the DIORAMA, REGENT'S PARK, 
representing MOUNT ZTNA, in SICILY, under three aspects— 
Evening, Sunrise, and during an Eruption; andthe INTERIOR 
of ST. MARK’S at VENICE, with two effects—Day and Night. 
During the latter. the Grand Machine Organ will perform. Open 
from Ten till Six.—Admittance, 2s,; Children under Twelve 
Years, Half-price. 


ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION.—Entirely new and 
important Experiments in ELECTRICITY by ISHAM BAGGS 
» dey illustrating the PHENOMENA of THUNDERSTORMS 
and the CAUSE of LIGHTNING, in Lectures, on Monday, 
Wednesday, and Friday, at Two o’clock, and in the Evenings of 
Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday, at Nine o'clock. Popular Lec- 
tures by Dr. RYAN and Dr. BACHHOFFNER. Dioramic 
Effects are exhibited in the New Dissolving Views, which, with 
the Chromatrope and Microscope, are shown on_the large Disc. 
Experiments with the Diver and Diving Bell. New Machinery 
and Models described.—Admission, 1s.; Schools, Half-price,—The 
New Catalvgue, 1s. 














SOCIETIES 


HorticuLturaL.—July 4.._W. W. Salmon, Esq. 
in the chair.—Lord Ashburton, T. Heathcote, and 
J. Eisenberg, Esqrs., were elected Fellows.—Messrs. 
Veitch sent a Peruvian Thibaudia, a pretty Vacci- 
nium-like shrub, with long, waxy, rosy-pink, tubular 
blossoms, tipped with white; and a pale yellow Mexican 
Lisianthus, named frigidus, for which a certificate was 
awarded.—From Mr. Glendining was a specimen of 
the new Allamanda Schottii, a handsome Brazilian 
species perhaps more shrubby than 4. cathartica, 
and with flowers of a glowing yellow, larger than those 
of the large flowered variety of that species. Besides 
the size and copiousness of the blossoms, this fine 
species is stated to have the merit of flowering in a 
small state. A Banksian medal was awarded.—Mr, 
Henderson showed a Phlox, named depressa, a 
hybrid obtained between Ph. Brownii and Drum- 
mondii.—A certificate of merit was awarded to the 
Earl of Auckland for a well-flowered plant of a 
sweet-scented Amaryllis, named Natalensis. As an 
instance of the good effects of dry cool winter treat- 
ment for such things, it was mentioned that of two 
bulbs perfectly sound and of equal size, received in 
July, 1846, the one exhibited was dry and cool till 
the following spring, the other was potted imme- 
diately and grew before winter—very weakly, how- 
ever, and it was stated, that it still remains in a 
sickly state, the bulb feeling soft. The other— 
wintered dry—was placed in a vinery at work. It 
grew vigorously but did not blossom in 1847; it was 
kept growing till July, when it was gradually dried 
off, and kept for the remainder of the summer on a 
shelf near the glass; it was wintered dry and cold, 
and was again placed in spring in a vinery at work, 
and when it had grown to some size it was watered 
with weak liquid manure; it began to show for blos- 
som about the middle of June, and has flowered 
beautifully—From the garden of the Society was 
Adamia versicolor, and other.plants. The Adamia, 
which is one of Mr. Fortune’s Chinese introductions, 
is a greenhouse plant, and looks not unlike a Hy- 
drangea, so far as the foliage is concerned, but the 
flowers are different. When in bud, they are at 
first white, but gradually change to pink; and, when 
fully expanded, the interior is a violet blue. The 
flowers should be succeeded by little berries of a fine 
blue colour, which are as pretty as the flowers ; but 
attempts to fruit it have hitherto failed. 





FINE ARTS 


An Inquiry into the Difference of Style observable in 
Ancient Glass Paintings, especially in England: 
with Hints on Glass Painting. By an Amateur. 
Oxford, Parker. 

An Essay upon Various Arts. 
gens, Priest and Monk. ‘Translated, with Notes, 
by Robert Hendrie. Murray. 

To judge of the importance of glass paintings as 

members of architectural decoration, and to estimate 

rightly their due place as elements of chromatic 
effect, it is necessary to have seen them in two places 

—in the Cathedral of York and in the Choir of Co- 

logne. In the latter, perhaps, the art is most fully 

developed; for there alone do we find it attended with 
that full complement of chromatic richness in the 
architecture itself which shows the part that the win- 
dows were designed to play in the illustration of the 
whole structure. There we find the brilliance of 
sunshine toned down by the exclusion of its exces- 
sive blaze,—and on the other hand, the spandrils of 
the arches and other flat surfaces filled with their 
broad gold grounds so as to give a surface able to 
reflect the rays of light and to sustain by its bril- 
liance the continuity of effect. Elsewhere, we find 
the windows too often but spots of light between 
masses of darkness; there the solid portions of the 
architectural structure have their effects relieved by 
colour and enhanced by metallic brilliance, so as to 
be in consistent keeping with the flood of golden 
light that through the wide flood-gates of the pointed 
interstices pours in upon them the tempered glories 
of a too resplendent sun. Thus it is that an inter- 
nal colouring of architectural members which in 
white light would be gaudy and harsh becomes in 
the glow of tempered light soft and harmonious, 
The colouring of the windows of Cologne is supple- 
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mental to the colouring of the Cathedral, and as ne- 
cessary to complete its design as the keystone is to 
an arch of the structure. In this view, it follows that 
the laws for their colour must be as definite and 
unerring as the rules by which the members of the 
architecture itself were proportioned. In York 
Cathedral the older windows are beautifully attem- 
pered to our greyer climate and more sober interior; 
yet there, also, a harmony of effect and an exqui- 
sitely adjusted temperament pervade the whole in a 
manner finely calculated to afford satisfaction and 
repose to the eye. There is truly much to be learnt 
in these old works of Art; and we rejoice that two 
such works as those now before us have issued to 
preserve the records of what our forefathers did and 
to tell us something of how they did it. 

The subject is of considerable importance in the 
present renaissance of Art; for we are in danger of de- 
generating into mere superficial imitations of parts of 
the past instead of hecoming—what in the strict sense 
we should be—regenerators of the arts. Restoration 
of the beauties of antiquity is a work of high merit 
—regeneration one of still higher. At the latter we 
should constantly aim;—using the relics of former 
art and the description of lost processes rather to 
quicken invention by suggestion than to supersede it 
by their adoption as models of perfection. Imitation 
will be the ruin of the arts of the nineteenth century 
unless we passrapidly from themeans which the fathers 
of Art used to the principles which they discovered 
and the laws which they obeyed. 

The two works quoted are in some sort supple- 
mental to each other,—and both are valuable. The 
former has collected together, arranged, classified, 
and described many of the curious works in painting 
on glass of our own country chiefly, and of some 
others, mainly with the view of determining the date 
of each specimen and the characteristics of each 
epoch. This work is, therefore, in some sort like a 
museum of antiquities in glass) The work of Theo- 
philus the Monk, on the other hand, opens to us a 
workshop,—puts before us the tools of the old work- 
ers,—places before us their materials,—and almost 
guides our hands to do the work, while he per- 
forms the whole of the processes before our eyes. 
It is a highly picturesque and genial delineation of 
all that he saw and did, and saw others do,—and 
has the grand quality of moral earnestness about it. 
Few manuals of practical art can vie in perspicuity 
and precision with this old book of a hard-working, 
far-travelling, zealous old monk. 

Let us glance in the present article, however, at the 
modern museum of “ ancient glass painting.” We 
have here a volume filled with engraved specimens of 
glass painting, apparently done with much fidelity, and 
many of them coloured with great judgment and suc- 
cess, so as to give as well as paper can the gem-like 
effect of the old glass. ‘Through this part of the work 
is displayed much of the taste of the antiquarian and 
of the learning of the connoisseur; and the study of 
these specimens and of their accompanying letter- 
press will help to prepare the student for that of the 
remains of ancient glass existing in our churches— 
without which and a careful examination of speci- 
mens by touch, feeling, and minute scrutiny, no 
real knowledge of the peculiar properties of the 
various styles and ages of the art can be acquired. 
We can, therefore, recommend the work as a 
manual to those who wish to add this to their other 
stores of travelling knowledge. 

The following passages from the Introduction should 
be read as preliminary to any further discussion of 
the matter of the work. They define and explain the 
three different styles or methods of painting in glass, 
and will explain what our author or ourselves may 
afterwards have to say regarding the prospects of 
modern art in coloured glass.— 

“There are three distinct systems of glass painting, 
which for convenience sake may be termed the Mosaic 
method; the Enamel method; and the Mosaic Enamel 
method. Of these the most simple is the Mosaic 
method. Under this system, glass paintings are com- 
posed of white glass, if they are meant to be white, 
or only coloured with yellow, brown, and black,— 
or else they are composed of different pieces of white 
and coloured glass, arranged like a mosaic, in case 
they are intended to display a greater variety of 
colours. The pieces of white glass are cut to corre- 
spond with such parts of the design as are white, or 





white and yellow; and the coloured pieces with those 
parts of the design which are otherwise coloured. 
The glass painter in the Mosaic style uses but two 
pigments;—a stain which produces a yellow tint, and 
a brown enamel called enamel brown. The main 
ontlines of the design are formed, when the painting 
is finished, by the leads which surround and connect 
the various pieces of glass together: and the subor- 
dinate outlines and all the shadows, as well as all the 
brown and black parts, are executed by means of the 
enamel brown ; with which colour alone a work done 
according to the Mosaic system, can be said to be 
painted. The yellow stain is merely used as a colour. 
It therefore appears, that under the Mosaic method 
each colour of the design, except yellow, brown, and 
black, must be represented by a separate piece of 
glass. A limited number of colours may however 
be exhibited on the same piece of glass, by the follow- 
ing processes. Part of a piece of blue glass may be 
changed to green, by means of the yellow stain. The 
coloured surface of coated glass may be destroyed by 
attrition, or the application of fluoric acid; and the 
white glass beneath it exposed to view. This may 
of course be wholly or in part stained yellow, like 
any other white glass. Two shades of yellow may 
also be produced on the same piece of glass, by stain- 
ing some parts twice over. But, unless he adopt 
one or other of the above-mentioned processes, the 
glass painter under the Mosaic system cannot have 
more than one colour on the same piece of glass. A 
variety of tint, or depth, may often be observed in 
the same piece of coloured glass, arising from some 
accident in its manufacture. Of this a skilful glass 
painter will always avail himself to correct as much 
as possible the stiffness of colouring necessarily belong- 
ing to this system of glass painting. Under the 
Enamel method, which is the most difficult of accom- 
plishment, coloured glass is not used under any cir- 
cumstances, the picture being painted on white glass, 
with enamel colours and stains. The Mosaic enamel 
method consists in a combination of the two former 
processes; white and coloured glass, as well as every 
variety of enamel colour and stain, being employed 
in it. The practical course of proceeding under each 
of these three methods is nearly alike. A cartoon of 
the design is made, upon which are also marked the 
shapes and sizes of the various pieces of glass, The 
glass is cut to these forms, and is afterwards painted, 
and burnt, i.e. heated to redness in a furnace of kiln, 
which fixes the enamel colours, and causes the stains 
to operate. The number of burnings to which the 
glass is subjected varies according to circumstances, 
It is in general sufficient to burn glass painted with 
only one enamel colour, once or twice; the self-same 
operation sufficing also to give effect to the stain, if 
any is used. Where several enamel colours aré 
employed, it is necessary to burn the glass more fre- 
quently; each colour, in general, requiring to be 
fixed by a separate burning. It only then remains to 
lead the glass together, and to put it up in its place.’’ 

The decadence of glass painting seems to date 
from the great improvements of oil painting. The 
latter art made its great strides in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, and from that date, glass painters began to 
sacrifice their art to the imitating on glass of the 
picturesque and soft effects of an oil picture. A 
discovery, too, of enamel colours, their uses, and ap- 
plications, formed an unhappy conjuncture, which 
furnished additional powers applicable to imitation 
and unhappily devoted to no higher aim. This age 
of imitation became one of rapid decline; and thus 
glass painting as an art became lost,—and finally 
grew to be a mere mechanic trade. In this country 
we have succeeded in imitating the mechanic part of 
the art with success—may we be ‘equally successful 
in reviving the true spirit of Art! The progress of 
this course of degeneracy is described well by the 
author.— 

“ The Mosaic system of glass painting is admirably 
adapted to the nature of the material. It is however 
unsuited for mere picturesque effect, owing to the 
nature of its colouring, which being produced by broad 
pieces of glass, whose tints can scarcely be varied 
either in the lights or shadows, (the latter being re- 
presented by means of the enamel brown,) imparts 
to works executed in this style the flat and hard, 
though brilliant character, of an ancient oil painting. 
The revival of Art in the sixteenth century, and the 
extraordinary efforts then achieved in oil painting, 





by which the hard and dry illumination of the middle 
ages was transformed into a beautiful picture. glow. 
ing with the varied tints of Nature, and exp _ te 
the eye, by a nice gradation of colouring, the relative 
position of near and distant objects, seem to have 
excited the ambition of the glass painters. Not eo. 
tent with carrying Mosaic glass painting to the highest 
pitch of perfection it has hitherto attained, and With 
borrowing the excellent drawing and composition of 
the oil and fresco painters, they strove to render they 
own art more completely an imitation of Nature, and 
to produce in a ¢ransparent material the atmospheric 
and picturesque effects so successfully exhibited by 
the reflective surfaces of oil and fresco paintings, The 
facility of applying colour to glass with the brush, at 
the pleasure of the artist, afforded by the discovery 
of the various enamel colours, about the middle of 
the sixteenth century, soon led to their extensive 
employment. It was not however until the eighteenth 
century that they entirely superseded the use of 
coloured glasses in large works. The introduction of 
enamels, though it certainly occasioned a great extep- 
sion of the scale of colour in glass painting, was not 
without its disadvantages. The paintings lost in trans. 
parency what they gained in variety of tint; and in 
proportion as their picturesque qualities were increased 
by the substitution of enamel colouring for coloured 
glass, their depth of colour sensibly diminished.” 

The body of the work is devoted to an attempt to 
determine in this art various styles and periods simj- 
lar to those which are usually considered as discriminat. 
ing between various periods of Gothic architecture; 
five distinct periods being enumerated.— 

“Tt hasalready been stated, that a principal object 
of the present work is to attempt a classification of 
the different styles of glass painting which have su. 
cessively prevailed in this country. Such a classifi. 
cation must necessarily be in some measure arbitrary, 
as well in the number of styles under which the ya- 
rieties are arranged, as in the limits which are assi 
to each. With regard to these points I have endea- 
voured to consult simplicity and convenience, by 
avoiding too numerous divisions, and by adopting for 
the earlier periods an arrangement corresponding, 
as nearly as possible, with the generally received clas- 
sification of English Gothic Architecture. To the 
styles prevalent in these periods it has seemed most 
convenient to apply the same terms as are commonly 
used to designate the contemporary styles of archi- 
tecture, viz., the Early English, the Decorated, and 
the Perpendicular, as these terms, from the currency 
which they have acquired, will at once suggest well- 
defined periods of time. The style which succeeds 
them has a very marked character, and may with 
great propriety be termed the Cinque Cento, To the 
remaining division of the subject it is, from the want 
of a peculiar feature of universal occurrence, difi- 
cult to apply an appropriate term; but, in the hope 
that this style will hereafter be regarded merely as 
link between the ancient styles and an improved 
modern one, I have termed it the Intermediate. Thus 
then the varieties of glass painting have been arranged 
under five styles, or classes: viz., The Early English, 
which extends from the date of the earliest specimens 
extant, to the year 1280. The Decorated, which 
prevailed from 1280 to 1380. The Perpendicular, 
from 1380 to 1530. The Cinque Cento, from 1500 
to 1550. And the Intermediate, comprehending 
the period which has elapsed from the end of the 
Cinque Cento style down to the present day.” 

The first of these styles is well described as fol 
lows :— 
« Early English painted windows are in genenl 
almost entirely composed either of coloured glass, ot 
of white glass. The coloured windows are neatly 
exclusively appropriated to pictures, and the white 
ones to patterns. Both are usually surrounded with 
a wide coloured border, returning along the bottom 
of the window. The coloured windows are perfect 
mosaics, of the most vivid, intense, and gem-like 
tints. Their tone of colouring is deep, harmonious 
and rich, but not gay : they exclude more light than 
perhaps any other painted windows, and their 
effect is extremely solemn and impressive. Some 
windows of this description, from the smallness and 
number of the pieces of glass they contain, preset! 
at a distance only a rich and confused assem 
of various colours; their design being as little defined 


as that of a Turkey carpet, to which they have oft 
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een likened. The white windows have a remarkably 
priliant and silvery, though cold appearance, owing 
to the greenish blue tint of the glass. Their effect 
is grand and imposing, especially when the window 


is of considerable magnitude. There are three prin- 
+ a1 classes of coloured windows in this style, which 


for the sake of convenient reference may be termed, 
Medallion windows, Figure and canopy windows, and 
Jesse windows.” 

The influence of the architecture of the period of 
the second style may be distinctly traced in its gene- 
ral characteristics ; which are stated thus :— 

«One of its most distinctive features is the natural 


ancient artists appear to have soon perceived that 
mosaic arrangements of stiff and powerful colours 
were unfavourable to a display of the more minute 
gradations of light and shade in pictorial compositions; 
and that the very shadows themselves tended to 
correct the coldness of white glass and to increase 
the richness of the lighter kinds of coloured glass. 
These considerations may serve to account both for 
| the introduction of large masses of white glass relieved 
with the yellow stain into the richest picture windows 
even of the commencement of the fifteenth century; 
a practice which involved the general adoption of a 
broader style of colouring; and also for the diminished 





form of its foliaged ornaments : in these the leaves | intensity of tint in the different kinds of white and 
of the ivy, maple, oak, and other trees and plants coloured glass, as well as the greater harmony, liveli- 
may befeasily recognized. These more exact imita- | ness, and gaiety of their hues, and evenness of colour, 
tions of Nature were rather sparingly used at the | in proportion as the style advanced, and the new 
commencement of the style, and did not, at least in | principle of colouring was carried out. The taste 
vhite patterns, wholly supersede the older and more | for broad and soft colouring, and delicacy of execu- 
conventional forms until the end of the reign of| tion, manifested in Perpendicular picture windows 
Edward I., or a little after. It is principally in| naturally, or rather necessarily, extended itself to 
works executed between 1280 and the end of the | Perpendicular pattern windows also, which display 
reign of Edward I., that the test of style afforded by | these qualities in as remarkable a manner as the for- 
the presence of the naturally formed leaf is most | mer class of windows. Owing to these circumstances, 
valuable; for they bear in general so close a resem- | Perpendicular glass paintings in general, when con- 
blance in other respects to the later Early English | trasted with Decorated glass paintings, are apt to 
glass paintings, that without this mark it would be appear paler, and less rich in colour; in their general 
dificult in many cases satisfactorily to distinguish | effect, however, they are more brilliant, softer, more 
them fromeach other. This resemblance principally | silvery and delicate; and what they seem to lose in 
arises from the early Decorated glass paintings being | power they gain in refinement, The earlier Perpen- 
composed of glass of the same texture asthe later Early | dicular picture glass paintings are more bright and 
English glass paintings. Hence the general appear- | sparkling than the later examples, in which the 
ance of early Decorated coloured windows, though | powers of stipple shading are more perfectly deve- 
extremely rich, is by no means gay; and that of white | loped; but the deeper shadows, which detract in a 
windows is grey and cold. The grandeur of each | certain degree from the lustre of the glass paintings 
srt is enhanced by the great width sometimes given | of the sixteenth century, sensibly add to their warmth 
to the lower lights of early Decorated windows. | and richness; and besides, render them less flat in 

























Towards the end of the reign of Edward I., and | 


afterwards, many other points of difference between 
the two styles are observable; amongst which should 
be particularly noticed the employment of the yellow 
sain, which seems to have been introduced soon 
after the commencement of the fourteenth century. 
The colour thus produced is in general easily distin- 
guishable by its lemon-like tint, from the more intense 
and golden pot-metal yellows, to which it affords 
anagreeable contrast. In many instances, however, 
especially during the latter part of the reign of Ed- 
ward ITT., the stained yellow is almost as deep as the 
ptmetal yellow. Its facility of application soon 
brought it into general use. By its means the former 
coldness of white pattern windows was speedily cor- 
rected, and artists soon discovered in the richness and 
power of the stain an efficient substitute for many of 
the pot-metal colours. Thus a broader and less 
mosaic style of colouring was gradually introduced, 
white and yellow glass entering more largely into the 
composition of coloured designs, The presence of 
smuch yellow had also the effect of imparting to the 
later Decorated glass paintings a gay and lively ap- 
ce,”? 

Of the third, or Perpendicular, style the author 
temarks :-— 

“The substitution of ornaments of a peculiarly 
fat, delicate, and conventional character, for the 
more decided aud naturally-shaped leaves, of which 
‘omuch of the detail of Decorated glass paintings 
S composed, constitutes a striking feature of the 
Pependicular style, though one which was by no 
means fully developed until the fifteenth century. 
The increasing use of the yellow stain, and of white 
gas in lieu of pot-metal colours, and the gradual 
aloption of a less mosaic and broader style of colour- 
\g,may be traced throughout the interval between 
1380 and 1400; but the predominance of white and 
Jellow stained glass over the other colours is perhaps 
nore strikingly manifested after the beginning of the 
fiteenth century. The stipple method of shading, 
Yhich so materially increased the pictorial resources 
ifthe art of glass painting, appears to have been in- 
tdueed about the commencement of the fifteenth 
ceutury, Itistrue that glass paintings did not display 
the full powers of stipple shading until upwards of a 

years afterwards, but it was immediately 


overed that this system of shading afforded 
tmarkable facilities for imparting a highly finished 


‘ppearance to glass paintings. The introduction of 
pple shading may also be regarded as having sensi- 


appearance, and more effective and distinct when 
seen from a distance.” 

The fourth, or Cinque Cento, style is said to have 
lasted about 

“ Fifty years, viz. from the beginning of the six- 
teenth century, until the introduction of the ‘mosaic 
enamel mode’ of glass painting; about the middle of 
the sixteenth century. For a short time, therefore, 
the Perpendicular and Cinque Cento styles were 
concurrent. And if it were not for the peculiar 
character of the Cinque Cento ornamental details, 
it would be a matter of considerable difficulty to 
distinguish the Perpendicular glass paintings of the 
first thirty years of the sixteenth century, from 
the contemporaneous Cinque Cento glass paintings. 
These examples of the two styles, especially those 
of the early part of the sixteenth century, often bear 
a considerable resemblance to each other, not only 
in their general arrangements, but sometimes even 
in the drawing of the figures: there may also be re- 
marked in these paintings the same gradual change 
from comparative poverty to richness of colour; and 
from hardness and flatness to softness and roundness 
of effect. The Cinque Cento style reached its per- 
fection between the years 1525 and 1535, a period 
which may be termed the golden age of glass painting. 
During this time, Cinque Cento glass paintings display 
in general the most gorgeous effects of colour, and 
the greatest contrasts of light and shade that have 
hitherto been attained in painted glass without sacri- 
ficing the transparency of the material, whilst they 
often possess at the same time considerable merit 
both in their drawing and composition. Cinque 
Cento glass paintings executed soon after 1535, begin 
to lose their transparency and brillianey, and to 
become black and opaque in their deeper shadows, 
an evil which increased as the style advanced, and 
was doubtless occasioned by the anxiety of the artists 
to give greater force and effect to their pictures, by 
imitating the deep shadows of oil paintings. In 
point of richness of colour, design, and composition, 
the latest Cinque Cento glass paintings are, however, 
not inferior to the earlier specimens.” 

Thus we see the causes of decline rapidly doing 
their work, until we reach the period of the almost 
obliteration of the art,—constituting what is called the 
fifth style, or Intermediate between its decadence 
and (may we hope? its revival in) our own time. 
This style seems to have consisted chiefly in using 
painting“ on glass with enamel colour as a substi- 
tute almost entirely for coloured glass. 





liy affected the colouring of glass paintings; for the 


We trace in these sketches the progress of an az’ 
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from rudeness to a high state of refinement,—which 
it seems to have reached in the early part of the 
sixteenth century. Up to that period, the art con- 
sisted in producing brilliant harmonious compositions 
of colour in the glass of windows, with the selection 
of pleasing subjects according with the sentiments 
appropriate to the building—a medium effected 
with the least possible sacrifice of the translucency 
which forms the characteristic of a window. So far 
the art was legitimate. The window was to be a 
window, and to admit light,—and the artists never in- 
tended it to seem any other thing than a window. To 
the pieces of glass composing this window they gave 
brilliant ruby and emerald and cerulean and golden 
tints; and they adjusted the intensities and breadths of 
these coloured tints to each other so as to combine 
marvellous harmony with sparkling brilliance, to such 
a degree that the fine slender columns and gilded 
shafts of the building seemed but the setting and chas- 
ing of the jewels,—the caskets of those brilliant gems. 
Still, as we have said, they were windows in all senses 
—with their leadings and iron bars palpable and 
undisguised. Next to these harmonious coloured 
masses were added beauty of outline as well as 
beauty of colour. The figures of the glass were 
rendered symmetrical, and then more highly beau- 
tiful; they had meaning given to them, and that 
meaning beautiful and harmonious. To the kneeling 
worshipper there appeared in the distance something 
suggestive of the image of his patron saint—but sug- 
gestive only, not descriptive. To this was added 
so much of shade and detail as might be necessary 
to give more complete expression of the sentiments 
to be conveyed and the feelings to be awakened : 
and here the art received its full achievement, and 
the triumph of the artist was completed by the 
creation of something out of nothing,—by his incul- 
cation of the mysteries of religion and the excitement 
of high feelings of devotion while using for his means 
the mere bits of glass required to admit light and keep 
out weather. 

It is only by following these masters in the great 
principles of their art, that we can hope to rival their 
productions. It is not by reproducing their works, 
but by reviving their spirit, that we can regenerate 
this lost art. How this is best to be set about we 
cannot consider further just now:—but may ere long 
be able to recur to the subject and consider more 
fully a question that now imperatively demands 
solution. 






















GOVERNMENT SCHOOL OF DESIGN.—LECTURES. 

Mr. Townsend—who has previously within the pre- 
sent session delivered two public lectures ‘On Ana- 
tomy in its Relation to the Arts of Design’—on Friday, 
July 6, addressed the classes ‘On the Chief Mark- 
ings of the Antique in reference to their Anatomical 
Causes.’ The “ antique,” he remarked, is not alone 
the guide to considerations of taste and of true 
beauty,—but, if anatomically considered, will confer 
a knowledge of the essential divisions of the mus- 
cular and bony framework. The grand object of 
students of Ornamental Design is to acquire the 
power of rapid composition of the figure, so as to 
execute with facility and truth the various attitudes 
and groupings required in their special department 
of Art. To accomplish this, the most beautifully 
finished copies of ancient statues will afford very 
inefficient means, if unaccompanied by an intimate 
knowledge of the anatomical relations of parts, of the 
structure of the joints and the balance of the figures 
inmovement. The student must be able, even with- 
out the model, to make sufficiently faithful approxi- 
mation to the truth, so as to find no difficulty in 
original composition and rapid execution. Nature 
is the unerring guide to study,—and if observed with 
analytic method, will lead to a ready estimation and 
adoption of all the varied phases of animal forms. 
Our ideas of “the antique” are the result of contem- 
plating certain eminent examples which, saved amid 
the ravages of barbaric wars and other accidents of 
time, have given to our age a clear evidence of the 
culminating powers of Greek art. But the same 
fortune which furnished to us these wonderful deve- 
lopements of human art and skill has also left us the 
more incipient efforts—and it is by a comparison of 
the products of different nations, and of the same 
countries at different periods, that we are enabled to 


see he steps of study through which the practice of 
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the ancients gradually advanced to the climax. The 
treasures of the British Museum show us that, whilst 
in Egyptian art the elements of beauty early made 
a manifestation, there was little progress,—while in 
the after attempts of the Greeks they advanced far 
towards perfection. But it was many centuries before 
the great era arrived; and then we recognize an 
evident connexion between the works of the sculptor 
and the painter and the concurrent science of their 
time. In the times of Dedalus the markings were 
few, though full of meaning; and it was not until the 
age of Phidias that tendons and veins were first 
expressed by Leontius. It was Phidias himself who 
carried to the highest developement the essential 
distinctions of parts and the particular indication of 
muscle, bone and tendon. Though imitation of 
structure was afterwards carried further, his was the 
first perfect union of science with sentiment. It 
was the peculiar education of the Greeks, as well as 
their special aptitude for Art, that led to these re- 
sults. Careful observation, the love of perfectionat- 
ing, and the application of inductive reasoning, led 
them to the true philosophy of Art. Their artists 


were the constant companions of the philosophers 
and poets; and receiving among the academic groves 
the teachings of their first sages, they were familiar 


with the theory and practical application of the 
sciences. The wounded warrior, the sacrificial 
victim, and the gymnastic exercises of the athletes 
gave them a continual practical demonstration of 
anatomy. What peculiarly strikes the unlearned 
observer in looking at the finest ancient statues, is 
the regularity of occurrence and almost geometrical 
accuracy of the various demarcations of the body 
and limbs,—which, whilst they consort with his 
general idea of the human frame, present many 
deviations from the correspondent markings of an 
ordinary model. This combination of markings was 
the result of endeavours to derive from observation 
the essential condition of structure with regard to the 
fullest developement of health and of vigour of intel- 
lect and will. By following a similar method of study 
we shall duly comprehend the works of the ancients— 
and the power of originating will thus find the surest 
assistance. Observing that all these lines and mark- 
ings were founded on the strictest consideration of 
the structure—not as witnessed in every model, but 
as ascertained by a comparison of the best portions 
of the best figures—the lecturer proceeded to notice 
seriatim the masses of the figure as given in the 
antique; demonstrating on Houdon’s figure of the 
muscles, on a coloured anatomical statue, and by 
various plates and diagrams, the bony and muscular 
forms and divisions on which such appearances were 
dependent. He also drew attention to the import- 
ance of recognizing with care, and marking with 
accuracy, the distinctions of the tendonous from the 
fleshy portions of the same muscle; and pointed out 
various arrangements connected with the movements 
of the body at the hips and in the loins;—referring 
for further illustration and examination to special 
examples, 

Fixe-Art Gossir.—A writer in the Westminster 
Review of a paper entitled *‘ The New Houses of Par- 
liament’ has some severe comments on that edifice,— 
as well as on Mr. Barry’s new fagade to the Treasury 
Buildings at Whitehall, on Mr. Blore’s additions to 
Buckingham Palace, on the British Museum, and on 
the Royal Exchange. One great defect in the former 
work, there insisted on, is the want of sufficient height 
—another the position of the Victoria Tower. Should 
that part ever be carried up to the height at present 
intended, its position will certainly be so conspicuously 
marked that it will show as little better than an adjunct 
to the general mass—and will, by contrast, cause the 
latter to appear still lower than it now does. In our 
opinion, one great error in this building is the confer- 
ring so much elaborate and costly embellishment on 
the river-front,—where, owing to unfavourableness 
both of aspect and situation, it produces little effect. 
All the details and ornaments are extremely beau- 
tiful; yet so bestowed, their beauty is in great measure 
thrown away. It is so much “virtus sepulta”—or 
buried architectural virt#. Mr. Barry should re- 
member that in architecture, as in law, De rebus non 
apparentibus et non existentibus eadem est ratio. 
Speaking of Buckingham Palace, the writer in the 
Westminster says:—“ The Marble Arch, though in- 
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adequate to its original insulated position, has merit 
and beauty in itself, and might have been incorpo- 
rated in the design by an artist of resource and 
genius; it would now require some ingenuity to find 
a suitable place of exile for it, since go it must.” 
We have seen a sketch which provides a sufficiently 
honourable place for this Arch—and at no great dis- 
tance from:the present site,—namely, in the street 
front of the Horse Guards. There it would come in 
admirably well between the wings—being exactly of 
the same height as they; and the two smaller arches 
would form the stations for the sentinels on horse- 
back. Such disposal of the Marble Arch would 
perhaps render some improvement of the wings 
themselves necessary in order to form a consistent 
composition. The writer in the Westminster has 
fallen into a singular mistake in calling Mr. Sydney 
Smirke the architect of the British Museum, instead 
of his brother Sir Robert. 

A correspondent informs us that the royal gallery 
of pictures at the Palace of Christiansborg in Copen- 
hagen, which has been closed for some time to undergo 
repairs and new arrangements, was re-opened in 
June,—and is now accessible to the public gra- 
tuitously three times a week. The pictures are 
arranged in a large suite of spacious and well-lighted 
halls. The gallery has been cleared of a great many 
pictures of inferior value and merit; and the catalogue 
embraces now only about 570 numbers. They are 
divided into three classes :—Ilst, the works of the 
Italian, French, and Spanish masters—2ndly, those 
of the Flemish, Dutch, and Germans—and 3rdly, 
those of the native Danish and of the naturalized 
foreigners who have painted in Denmark and made 
it their permanent abode. The first class is rather 
poorly represented by 79 works only :—the second 
has no less than 422, some of which are of rare 
beauty. Perhaps the most valuable of them all, says 
our correspondent, is a Jan Van Huysum (a ‘ Bou- 
quet of Flowers’) purchased forty years ago at an 
auction at Dresden. Here it had attracted the 
notice of Napoleon; who gave orders to buy it—but 
was defeated by a daring amateur from the North, 
seized with the whim of overbidding the Emperor. 
It was acquired for this collection by the late 
King. The third class is represented by 60 or 70 
works: amongst which may be particularly noticed 
two beautiful pictures from the pencil of Jens Juel,— 
and a few by Carl van Mander, painter to the Court 
during the reigns of Christian 1V., Frederick III., 
and Christian V. 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA, COVENT GARDEN. 

On TUESDAY NEXT, July 18th, 1848, will be performed 
Donizetti's Opera,‘ LUCIA DI LAMMERMOOR.’ Lucia, Ma- 
dame Persiani (being her first appearance this season in that 
character, of which she was the original representative); Alisa, 
Madame Bellini; Enrico, Signor Tamburini (his first appearance 
in that character at the Royal Italian Opera); Edgardo, Monsieur 
Roger (his first appearance since his return from the Continent) ; 
Raimondo, Signor Polonini; Arturo, Signor Soldi. 

After which will be given a scene from* LA CENERENTOLA, 
in sane Mdille. Alboni will sing the celebrated Cavatina, ‘ Non pi 
mesta.” 

Composer, Director of the Music, and Conductor, Mr. Costa. 

To conclude with the Ballet of ‘ MANON LESCAUT,’ in which 
Mdlle. Lucile Grahn will dance. 

Admission to the Pit, ss.; to the New Amphitheatre, 2s, 6d. ; 
the Amphitheatre Stalls, 5s, 

The Performances will commence at Eight o'clock. 

Tickets, Stalls, and Boxes (for the Night or Season), to be 
obtained at the Box-Office of the Theatre, which is Open from 
Eleven till Half-past Five o’clock, and at the principal Libraries 
and Music-sellers, 


ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA, COVENT-GARDEN. 


BY COMMAND. 
On THURSDAY NEXT, July 20th, 1848, by Command of Her 
Most Gracious Majesty, will performed. for the first time, 
Meyerbeer’s Grand Opera, * LES HUGUENOTS.’ Marguerite de 
Valois (betrothed to Henry LV.), Madame Castellan; Dame 
a’ Honneur, Madame Bellini ; Comte de Saint Bris (Governor of the 
Louvre), Signor Tamburini; Valentine (his daughter), Madame 
Pauline Viardot ; Comte de Nevers, Signor Tagliafico ; Cosse, Signor 
Luigi Mei; First_Monk, Signor Corradi-Setti; Bois Rose, ‘Signor 
Lavia; De Retz, Signor Polonini; Meru, Signor Rache ; Raoul de 
Nangis_ (a Protestant gentleman), Signor Mario; Marcel (his ser- 
yant), Signor Marini; Urbain (page of Marguerite), Mdlle. Alboni. 
With other Entertainments, the particulars of which will be duly 
announced. 
Tickets, Stalls, and Boxes to be obtained at the Box-Office of the 
Theatre, which is open from Eleven till half-past Five o’clock ; and 
at the principal Libraries and Music-sellers. 





M. Cuortn’s Seconp Matinéz.—Little is to be 
added tothe general character of thischarming and in- 
dividual artist which wegave onaformer occasion[ante, 
p- 660]. But M. Chopin played better at his second 
than at his first Matinée—not with more delicacy 
(that could hardly be), but with more force and brio. 
Two among what may be called M. Chopin’s more 
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serious compositions were especially welcome to w 
—his Scherzo in B flat minor and his Study in ¢ 
minor. The former we have long admired for i 
quaintness, grace and remarkable variety,—though it 
is not guiltless of a needlessly crude and hazardoyg 
modulation or two;—the latter, again, is a maste iece 
—original,expressiveandgrand. No individual genius 
we are inclined to theorize, is one-sided —howeye 
fondly the public is apt to fasten upon one charae. 
teristic and disproportionately to foster its develope. 
ment: and if this crotchet be based on a sound 
harmony, M. Chopin could hardly be so intimately 
and exquisitely graceful as he is if he could not op 
occasion be also grandiose. At all events, the remark 
is eminently illustrated by certain among his Poly. 
oises (let us instance those in a and 4 flat major) 
and by several of his Studies—that in c minor not for. 
gotten, as well as the one which has here tempted us 
to generalize. The other attraction of M. Chopin's 
Matinée was the singing of Madame Viardot-Garcia. 
who, besides her inimitable Spanish airs with Malle 
de Mendi and her queerly piquant Mazurkas, gaye 
the ‘Cenerentola’ rondo, graced with great brillianey 
—and a song by Beethoven, ‘Ich denke dein’ The 
latter is new to the English public,—and not first-rate 
only because the flowing melody is again and again 
broken off, that theaccompaniment may take its part: 
a use of mixed expression to which no familiarity 
with the died writers will reconcile us. The Italian 
composers, by confining all the character of a song 
to the singer, stand at the opposite extreme; and 
—though the purists will hardly forgive us for men. 
tioning the two in the same month—so far as the end 
proposed is in question, the one mistake is not greater 
than the other. Be these things as they may, no 
singer of our acquaintance could have given to this 
fine composition so much vocal charm as Madame 
Viardot; whom increasing experience disposes us 
more and more to consider as the greatest artist of 
her time. Her repertory, on which we have already 
reported, is wide almost beyond precedent—its ex- 
tent only equalled by the character with which 
each separate piece is conceived and the finish with 
which it is executed. It is the Critic’s duty and 
pleasure to call attention to these things with unusual 
emphasis in a case where some of the Artist's con 
temporarics may be thought to out-bid her in super 
ficial attractions, 





Royat Iranian Opera, Covent Garpex— 
That Beethoven's ‘Mount of Olives’—often tried, 
and always with the same result—can never be 
come a concert attraction in England is a proposition 
admitting of small doubt. Nor is this incompatible 
with our highest admiration of the composer. There 
is noble instrumentation in the work. It contains 
striking passagesof scenic power and dramaticexpres 
sion,—but in no part religious inspiration. ‘Fidelio’ 
and the opening to ‘Don Juan’ are as serious as this 
music; which treads—let it never be forgotten— 
ground even more holy than that of the second 
part of ‘The Messiah.’ Again: Beethoven, unlike 
Handel,wrotetyrannically and therefore ineffectively, 
for his singers. Once in a century may the aria 
for The Seraph find a voice capable of rendering it 
easily, or the entire tenor part a declamatory artist 
vigorous enough to tell through the rich accom 
paniments of the orchestra, with a due concilia 
tion of expression and vocal finish. But such cet- 
tennial performances will never establish a work with 
the public. Thus much in reference to general dit 
qualifications;—but the Covent Garden performance 
had one or two special drawbacks in addition, The 
failure of operatic air of the cantata was increased by 
the necessary translation into Italian of its words—and 
further, by the super-animation with which the tempi 
some of the movements were taken (in particular the 
terzetto). But since Signor Costa generally subsides 
with experience into a “ calm and classical” measure, 
the exuberance might have passed unnoticed hai 
there been much chance of the repetition of the 
cantata under his auspices. This, however, 18 hardly 
to be expected, since the ‘ Alleluia’ was the only pat 
of the work which seemed to interest the audience 
yesterday week. The solos were sung by Madame 
Castellan, and Signori Salvi and Tamburini. | +The 
Mount of Olives’ was followed by some muscelé 
neous Italian pieces, and, lastly, by the ‘ Midsumme 
Night’s Dream’ music—which never tires, 
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Devry Lanz.—lt is not usual with us to notice 
ts; but the peculiar circumstances under which 
this house opened on Monday, “by special command” 


of Her Majesty, for the benefit of Mr. Macready, 
gre supposed to have a bearing on the interests of 
the drama,—and, therefore, we are induced to record 
thefact. Weare not sure, however, that it is exactly 
the thing desirable that the system of performing the 
legitimate drama at large theatres should be restored. 
Mr, Macready, was supported on Monday by Mr. 
Phelps, Mr. Ryder, Mr. Compton, Mr. Leigh 
Murray, Miss Cushman, Mrs, Nisbett, and Mrs. H. 
Marston, —and there was not one of them who did not 
suffer from the size of the house. The whole wasa far 
jess effective representation of ‘ Henry the Eighth’ 
and *The Jealous Wife’ than many that we have wit- 
nessed with inferior representatives at smaller theatres. 
The Cardinal Wolsey of Mr. Macready was: marked 
with its usual characteristics. The same points were 
made and more than ordinary pains were visibly 
taken: nevertheless the impression effected was 
dulland languid. Miss Cushman’s Queen Katherine 
yas the same in outline and in filling-up as on the 
of the Princess’s, where every word of it was 
heard by everybody—while here we had to strain 
to hear at all. Mr. Phelps was perhaps the only 
actor perfectly audible. The character of the bluff 
Harry requiring some degree of exaggeration gave 
the performer an opportunity of vocal exertion 
which proved advantageous. The comedy went off 
nther better than the tragedy. Mrs. Warner's Mrs. 
Oakley is one of her most forcible characters ;—the 
tragic energy which she throws into it served to render 
it prominent. Mr. Macready was not without humour 
in Mr. Oakley,—and Major Oakley is one of the parts 
for which Mr. Phelps is well fitted. Of the other 
characters the least said is best :—not because they 
were ill rendered under the circumstances, but be- 
cause to reduce the play within the limit of three 
acts they were cut down to such mere shreds as to be 
justly entitled to criticalexemption. The last two acts 
of ‘Henry the Eighth’ were altogether omitted. This, 
as far as the fourth act is concerned, was unjust to 
Miss Cushman,—whose interpretation of Katherine’s 
dying scene is, for its minuteness of delineation, a 
thing to be studied. We would ask, too, whether, as 
ademonstration in favour of the legitimate drama, 
the present was a legitimate occasion for the repre- 
sentation of two mutilated pieces? Was it exactly 
the proper sort of dish to set before the Queen and 
her Consort at such atime? We think not.—The 
house has been handsomely fitted up. 
Otyuric.—This theatre has opened for the summer 
sason with light and amusing pieces. Its campaign 
commenced on Wednesday, with a new comedietta, 
inone act, by Mr. Stocqueler. This is evidently a 
translation. It is entitled * The Provisional Govern- 
ment.’ The Grand Duke Frederick (Mr. F. Vining) 
being at his wits’ ends for ways and means, dismisses 
his prime minister, Baron Clackmann (Mr. H. J. 
Turner), and replaces him and his cabinet by a tra- 
velling manager, Flip-flap (Mr. A. Younge), and his 
company. By aid of the theatrical wardrobe they 
manage to dress themselves in the style of the court, 
and with a little rehearsing and prompting are soon 
prepared to conduct the business of government. Flip- 
fap ere long, however, is interfered with by the ex- 
minister, who is ignorant of his elevation,—and they 
make out at one and the same time the committal for 
cach other’s incarceration. ‘That of the minister ac- 
tually in poweris, of course, obeyed. Clackmannisulti- 
mately set at liberty, —but only to get intonewscrapes. 
At length the Grand Duke’s objects are effected, and 
the duties of the provisional government cease with 
the fall of the curtain. This little piece excited much 
laughter._It was followed by the musical drama of 
‘Monsieur Jacques,'—the hero being performed by 
Mr. Wigan, The merits of thisactor are well known; 
but the play-going public could have been little 
Prepared for such an exhibition of pathos and fine 
mature as his on this occasion. His presentment 
Was touching, true, characteristic,—minutely finished 
M its specialities, and in its more general qualities 


appealing to those sources of sympathy which make 


“the whole world kin.” We must not close our 
hotice without recording that Mrs. Gilbert, the Ame- 
nen artist, made her first appearance in Mrs. Lily- 
white-—and succeeded in favourably impressing the 





audience. She has a fine person of noble propor- 
tions. In characters of matronly weight she pro- 
mises to be an important accession. Her action is 
natural and easy,—and such as to qualify her for 
supplying the place of Mrs. Glover. The entertain- 
ments concluded with a new piece called ‘The Bal 
Masqué,’"—a hasty production, scarcely amenable to 
criticism. The house was but scantily filled. 





Musicat anp Dramatic Gossir.—The Phil- 
harmonic Directors elected for the next season are 
Sir H. R. Bishop, Messrs. Anderson, Griesbach, 
Turle, Neate, Howell and Lucas, It is most satis- 
factory to learn that, in despite of bad times, the 
society has been able to add to its store of money in 
the bank. This, then, is the period for it to show 
generosity, by liberality in commisions. 

We must content ourselves with here noting that 
the last of the meetings of the Musical Union took 
place on Tuesday: the stringed quartett consisting 
of the usual four players—and M. Halle at the 
piano-forte. 

A separate notice of the last Academy Concert can 
hardly be required of us; the case being one, as has 
been repeatedly pointed out, in which the Critic has 
a right to speak of results only insomuch as they 
illustrate methods and constitutions. But we must 
say that our experiences of 1848 have more than 
ever satisfied us that the Academy is of the least 
possible use to the art and to the profession :—that 
whatever training its pupils there obtain is obtained 
in spite of its provisions, and that in no respect does 
it represent the intelligence or meet the wants of the 
time. The dilettanti who hold it in care—or check 
—have treated it too much as a toy; too little as a 
place in which the opportunities for complete artistic 
education should be ministered to all such as are 
inrolled oa its books. It isnot entertaining to super- 
vise systems of exact and progressive discipline—to 
superintend close examinations. It is less trouble- 
some to sit through a bad concert than to undergo 
the fatigue and the unpopularity of a visitor's 
duty. But those who are wakening up to the con- 
viction that now-a-days the Artist’s education must 
be thorough-going—moral and intellectual no less 
than technical—will do well to keep their eye on 
these short-comings; since an admission of facts as 
they exist may either prevent disappointment on 
the part of “ parents and guardians” or stir up those 
patrons who are really interested in music to organize 
measures of reform and regeneration. 

Trials on disputed questions of musical copyright 
seem to multiply —The other day the question of 
the right to publish two of the most favourite of 
modern ditties, ‘Said a smile to a tear,’ and ‘ Home, 
sweet home,’ was argued before Mr. Justice Wil- 
liams and a special jury at Guildhall. A verdict 
was given for the defendant, — several witnesses, 
amongst them Sir Henry Bishop and Mr. Braham, 
“ having stated that the composers of the music of 
an opera had the right to use the words, and publish 
them, with the music, without asking the author's 
consent.” Really, our musical people are almost as 
remarkable in a witness-box as when they volunteer 
or accredit testimonials. “The right” as above 
stated by our ex-opera-composer and e.x-tenor 
would hardly, we suspect, have been recognized by 
Sheridan, Moore, or Haynes Bayly;—and though 
no weight can be attached to law laid down by such 
witnesses, discredit may be thrown upon assumption 
by giving it publicity, and the settlement of matters 
in an uncomfortable state of unsettlement may be 
thereby promoted. 

We are informed that M. Manuel Garcia medi- 
tates settling in London as professor of singing. 
Though, from all that has been described to us, this 
gentleman’s method of vocal instruction is one under 
which many voices have perished—from its quick- 
ening of the energies and demanding the close and 
progressive labour of the pupil in no common degree 
— its diffusion may be more useful than perilous in a 
country like ours, where spirit in performance and 
diligence in preparation bear no proportion to phy- 
sical gifts or musical readiness, 

The following communication, addressed in French 
to the Editor of the Morning Post, is too character- 
istic of its writer and the days on which he has fallen 
to be passed over.— 

Sir,—Allow me to avail myself of your journal to express 
































































in a few words sentiments natural after the reception I 
have met with in London. Iam about to return into the 
country which they still call France, and which after all is 
mine. I am going to see in what manner an Artist can live 
there, or how long a time it will require for him to die in 
the midst of the ruins under which the flower is crushed 
and buried. But of whatsoever length be the suffering 
which awaits me, I shall preserve to the last the most 
grateful recolleetion of your intelligent and attentive 
public, and of our brothers of the Press, who have so nobly 
and constantly supported me. Iam doubly happy to have 
been able to admire among them the excellent qualities of 
goodness, talent, intelligent attention combined with 
honesty in criticism: they are the evident tokens of a real 
love for Music, and to the friends of this noble Art, now so 
poor, promise for it a future, by inspiring them with a certain 
assurance that you will not allow it to perish.—The personal 
question is here only a secondary one; for you may believe 
me I love music better than my music—and I wish that 

fi t oppor of proving this had been granted 
to me. Yes, our Muse, affrighted by all the fearful 
clamours which echo from one corner of the Continent to 
the other, seems to me secure of an asylum in England; and 
the hospitality will be all the more splendid in proportion 
as the host best recollects that one of her sons is the 
greatest of poets—that Music is one of the divers forms of 
poetry, and that on the same liberty as Shakspeare has 
employed in his immortal conceptions depends the develope- 
ment of the music of the Future. Farewell, then, all you 
who have treated me so cordially. I leave you with pain of 
heart, repeating involuntarily the sad words of the father 
of Hamlet, ** Adieu! adieu! remember me.” 

Hector BERui0z. 

Several operas talked about in our opera-corridors 
have not been given'since our last. Among others, ‘ IL 
Turco’ and ‘Don Giovanni,’ in which Malle. Lind was 
to have enacted Fiorilla and Zerlina:—also ‘La 
Figlia’ for Mdlle. Alboni. We perceive that ‘Les 
Huguenots’ is on Thursday next to be given at 
Covent Garden, with “harp and pipe and sym- 
phony,” and “by command,” which implies the 
presence of the Court in state. In truth, it is high 
time. But such a production can no more “ be 
built in a day” than Rome. The opera was not 
performed at the Académie till after eighty rehearsals. 
—We must postpone our notice of the ‘ Nozze’ in 
the Haymarket till next week.—The rumour is put 
about more and more positively, that Mr. Lumley will 
possibly cede the lesseeship of Her Majesty’s Theatre 
to Mr. Mitchell;—than whom, if we are to judge by 
his administration of the St. James’s Theatre, a more 
liberal and honourable manager could not be desired. 
—It is said, too, that Signora Angri, the other contralto 
(Malle. Alboni being the one), is under engagement 
to sing in London next spring.—Tuales come and go 
of English operas during the winter season:—but 
nothing, we believe, is yet decided. 

It is understood that Mr. Lumley has made over 
Mdlle. Lind’s autumn tour to Mr. Knowles of the 
Manchester Theatre. The Morning Post announces 
that great dissatisfaction has been excited at Wor- 
cester by the prospect of operas to be given at Chel- 
tenham during the Festival weck. This, like the 
Norwich performances mentioned last Saturday, is 
unadvised work,—seeing how wide is England and how 
vexatious has been the indecision of those who act 
for Mdile. Lind. Committees and sub-committees, 
stewards and the gatherers of guarantee funds, will 
hardly on the occasion of such direct collision be 
satisfied that “the stars” are not in fault.—Let us 
here, by the way, correct a typographical error in 
the paragraph last week referring to the subject,— 
where ceaselessly should have been printed instead 
of “ carelessly.” 

Drury Lane Theatre will not, it appears, open next 
Monday, after all, under the patronage of Her Majesty. 
Mr. Fox Cooper and Mr. Smith have been rather 
premature in their arrangements and their announce- 
ments, Objections were made, on Monday last, by 
the committee, to the final acceptance of Mr. Cooper 
as a tenant,—and on Tuesday, that gentleman's pro- 
positions were formally negatived. Mr. Smith then 
offered to supply his place, —* producing,” says the 
Globe, “a correspondence which had passed between 
him and Colonel Anson, from which it appeared that 
Her Majesty would patronize the undertaking;”—but 
he was rejected by the committee. Weare not sorry 
at this result; as we fear the measures taken by the 
proposed lessees,—and which have for the last ten 
days been fully canvassed in theatrical circles,—were 
not of a character to promote the great object to 
which Drury Lane should be devoted—namely, the 
elevation of the stage and the establishment of the 
national drama on principles calculated to secure its 
prosperity and improvement, It would have been 
pitiful, had the Queen's name, after her long neglect 
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of the British drama, been at last abused to the sanc- 
tion of a crude experiment that must have manifestly 
ended in failure. 

Mr. Webster closed the Haymarket on Monday 
with an address, in which he states, that since Janu- 
ary 1847 he has incurred a deficiency of 8,0002. ;— 
a result which he attributes to the encouragement of 

a second Italian Opera House, There are two sides 
to this argument. Mr. Webster might have remem- 
bered, that the establishment of Covent Garden as a 
new Italian Opera House, implied the closing of that 
theatre against any rival English company. Mr. 
Webster is a bold man thus to advertize his losses. 
He promises, nevertheless, to adventure another 
season; first reading a lesson to the English actor to 
the effect that if the latter would successfully com- 
pete with the foreigner he must aim at greater 
perfection in his profession than he has recently 
attained. This is in a somewhat sounder spirit than 
Mr. Webster’s petition for relief against the foreigner, 
to the two Houses of Parliament. 

We must correct the report derived from our con- 
temporaries of the music performed last week at the 
Catholic Church in St. George’s Fields: being now 
told that no composition by Drobitsch was given,— 
and that the Italian vocalists who did sing were 
only Signori Salvi, Coletti and Beletti. 

The King of Denmark has conferred the knight- 
hood of the order of Dannebrog on M. Faber, “the 
poet, and M. Horneman, the composer of the new 
national song of Denmark, called * The Brave Sol- 
dier’ [Den tappre Landsoldat], which is now sung all 
over Denmark by each man, woman, and child of 
five years old and upwards,—and has already on two 
or three occasions served as the war-song of the 
Danes on the field of battle. 

There is no musical news from Paris,—the siege not 
being “ raised,” so far as the theatres are concerned. 
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The Tubular Bridges—We have had an oppor- 
tunity of inspecting the stupendous iron tubes which 
are in course of construction a short distance from 
the Menai Suspension Bridge, for the purpose of 
forming a passage for the trains of the Holyhead 
Railway across the strait. Immense piers of granite 
are being erected on each side of the strait, and a 
massive pier of the same material is rising in the 
middle of the stream. On these solid masses of 
masonry the vast hollow metallic ways will rest, 
forming a line continuous with the railway. The 
most cursory inspection of the tubes will at once 
convince the spectator of their prodigious strength, 
and show them to be capable of sustaining a far 
greater weight than any that is likely to pass across 
them. They are not either cylindrical or elliptical, 
as many have supposed, but rectangular,—their form 
being what is not uncommonly called an oblong 
square, about 30 feet high and 15 feet wide. They 
are constructed of thick plates of iron, firmly riveted 
together, and strengthened by girders at the top and 
bottom. The chief element of strength, however, is 
in the bed or base of the work, which is composed 
of plates of iron set edgewise, so as to form cells; the 
under and upper surfaces being firmly riveted to the 
intermediate perpendicular plates,—the whole, with 
the walls of the tube and its covering, firmly girded 
and bound together with the utmost skill and in- 
genuity, forming a compact piece of workmanship, 
the strength of which is beyond conception. These 
enormous tubes are built on stages erected over the 
stream, The spectator wonders, when contemplating 
them, how fabrics of such stupendous weight, amount- 
ing to many thousands of tons, are to be removed 
and lifted into the position which they are destined 
to occupy. They will be floated to the piers on 
pontoons, and lifted to their final resting-place by 
hydraulic pressure.—Liverpool Albion. 

Cooper’s ‘ Purgatory of Suicides.’—In the Times of the 
22nd of June a paragraph appears which states that in the 
discussion of Mr. Hume’s motion on Tuesday evening, Mr. 
W. J. Fox, in referring to Mr. Disraeli, complimented him 
on his ‘‘fine perception of taste and generosity of genius” 
which “ recognized the powers revealed in ‘ The Purgatory 
of Suicides,’ and gave the author facilities for coming before 
the public which would otherwise have been difficult of 
accomplishment.” Now, Sir, as the publisher of the work 
in question, to this statement I give a flat denial. Be- 
yond introducing the author to two publishers, both of 
whom rejected the volume, Mr. Disraeli did nothing what- 
ever to facilitate the publication. The book was printed 


by Mr. M‘Gowan for the author; and was, when printed, 
offered for publication to several publishers, who were all 
terrified by the author’s description—Thomas Cooper, the 
Chartist—on the title-page. Mr. Cooper was introduced 
to me by my friend Mr. Douglas Jerrold, with earnest re- 
commendation of the poem ;—and on perusal, I agreed to pay 
the cost and publish the work for the author. For the 
favourable notices of his work in the Athen@um and in the 
Britannia after its publication the author may feel grateful: 
—but I expect Mr. Disraeli does not lay claim to them. Of 
Mr. Cooper’s other works,—viz. two volumes of tales and a 
Christmas poem—I purchased the copyright: and enter- 
taining a high opinion of his genius, I projected other 
literary labours for him,—but the state of the times marred 
the intention. Iam, &c., J. How. 

209, Piccadilly. 

It is easier for a man to act greatly without 
having acted before, than to write wisely about action 
without having been in active life himself.—Politics 
for the People. 

Electro-Painting or Electrotint.—The last number, but 
one, of the Athen@um contains a letter from Dr. Branson, 
of Sheffield, in which he claims the invention of, and de- 
scribes, a kind of electro-painting, which he believes to be 
anew method of producing engravings in copper; but which 
was patented in 1841, for Mr. Palmer, then of Newgate Street. 
I venture to give you this information because I was engaged 
for a considerable time in trying the capabilities of the 
invention, which was partly my own, and in writing a 
pamphlet descriptive ° the process, to which I gave the 
name of “Electrotint.” The electrotint plate affords a few 

f ext dinary beauty; but being very liable 
to suffer from the friction it undergoes in the process of 
printing, the valuable results expected from its use have 
not been realized. The pamphlet alluded to contains also 
the description of a method of using a white composition 
upon a blackened plate to produce “‘blocks” capable of 
being printed from in the same manner as woodcuts. I 
possess a few specimens of electrotint impressions of subjects 
painted on silvered copper, by Mr. Lance, myself and others, 
which I shall be happy to show to your correspondent, if he 
will take the trouble of calling on me. Iam, &c. 
2, Percy Street, Bedford Square, Tomas THOMPSON. 

July 10. 

Lapis-Lazuli.The Petersburgh Academy of 
Sciences has published the following particulars 
ralative to lapis-lazuli and mica.—‘ Both these 
minerals are found in the vicinity of Lake Baikal, 
especially in the river Hindianka, and in all the 
rivers which fall from Mount Khamardaban. 
Mineralogists have not, however, yet succeeded in 
finding the flow of the lapis-lazuli, notwithstanding 
the minute researches which have been made in 
divers points of these localities. Mr. Moor, the 
mineralogist, who spent two summers on the banks 
of the Hindianka, succeeded only in discovering the 
flow of glaucolithe, or calcareous blue spath,—and 
every attempt since made to ascertain the place of the 
formation of the lapis-lazuli has been unsuccessful. 
The natives affirm that this precious stone is met 
with after the heavy rains have washed down the 
pebbles found in the beds of the rivers. With re- 
gard to mica, it is found in great abundance in the 
neighbourhood of Hindianka, even with the ground, 
in the form of not very thick flakes, lying upon a 
bed of soft clay, as if it had been deposited upon it. 
The inhabitants frequently resort to these places to 
carry off the mica—which they put into their window- 
frames in place of glass. 

Auroral Clouds.—1 beg to forward the following account 
of a singular auroral appearance in the clouds, visible here 
on the 7th inst., at 7h. 40m, a.m. The sky was obscured by 
dense thunder clouds. In the horizon at the north-west 
there was a large compact mass of dark cloud terminated 
at the top in an irregular arch. Whilst I was observing its 
peculiar shape, thin hair-like rays of cloud began to rise 
out of it in a vertical direction in exactly the same manner 
as rays of light appear in the aurora borealis at night. The 
whole lasted only about five minutes and then disappeared. 
Distant thunder in the south all the time the above was to 
be seen and for some time after. A stiff breeze sprang up 
shortly after from the north-west. Arctic voyagers mention 
the occurrence of these auroral clouds in the northern regions, 
and they are very often to be observed in this latitude. 
I described a very singular one, that appeared in Ireland, in 
the Polytechnic Review, May, 1845, which description was 
accompanied by a sketch,—and have kept memoranda of 
many seen at this place. ‘The present instance is very 
remarkable, on account of its being accompanied with 
thunder,—which I never remember to have occurred before, 
and this peculiar: formation of cloud appears to deserve much 
attention, since it contirms the hopothesis that the aurora 
borealis is produced by the currents of pyrogen constantly 
circulating about our globe. lam, &c. 

Portsmouth, July 11. Joun J. LAKE. 








To CorrgsronpENts.—E, M. C.—W. W. C.—F. C.—P. V. 
—D. W. D.—A Bilious Reader of the Atheneum.—received. 

A Constant READER is informed that on receipt of his 
letter we referred it to the reviewer whose opinion it attacks 
—and that it has been by him mislaid. The postponement 
of our notice of this letter was announced in the hope that 
it would be found on further search—but in this we have 
been disappointed . 

D, A.’s letter is on the same subject,—and stood over, 





also, for the above reason, 





On Saturday next, in 2 vols. post 8yo, =~ 
NAL MEMORIALS f CH 
sin RRS LSA PETERS 3 re 
By T.N. TALFOURD, aa COMPANION 
Nearly ready, in 2 vols. feap. 8yo, 
THE LIFE, LETTERS, and LITERARY 
REMAINS of JOHN KEATS. 
Edited by R. M. MILNES, Esq. M.P, 


Edward Moxon, Dover-street. 


NEW WORK ON CATECHISING, BY THE Law 
ARSEBRAOTS saree. — 
all 8vo. price 
IN’ = on - ART of “CATECHISING, 
a Posthumous Work of the Ye. EDYW. 
BATE, M-A.. Inte Archdeacon of Salon. “Eiited AR 
WI ng a New Edition of a CHARGE on BRR his 
d, and | Waterio pace, 


MR. ARNOLD'S NEW INTRODUCTION TO YRENCH” 
Now ready, in 12mo. price 5s. 6d. 


HE FIRST FRENCH BOOK: on the Pia 
B: 9 the ev THOMAS. KERCHEVER AR 
'y the Rev. E N 
Rector of Lyndon, and formerly Fellow of Trinity’ tuleg, 


Cambridge. 
Bivingwes, pe. Paul's yy eae el and W: aterloo-place ; 
m may be , by the same Author, 
1, The F First German Book. 5s. 6d. 
2. The German Reading Book; from various 


Authors 4a. 





Ww. 
TURAL EDUCATION, <eaene in 1835, 
St. F 











Bound in an elegant cover, price 1a, each volume, 
HE FAVOURITE LIBRARY ; a New Series 
of Works y ‘ihe Couns 3 each Volume with an Illustration 
by a well-known A: 
Vol. 3. The iis story of the Robins. By Mrs. Trim 
mer. (Now ready.) 
» 2+ Mrs. Leicester's School. By Charles and 
Mary Lamb. Price 1a 
» 1. The Eskdale Herd Boy. By Lady Stoddart, 
Pri 
oot. at Grifith corner of St. Paul’s Churchyard; and J, 





Just published, price 7s. 6d. No. 90 (for July) of 
THE EDINBURGH 
NEW PHILOSOPHICAL JOURNAL 


Exhibiting a View of the Progressive Discoveries and Im- 
rovements in the Sciences and the Arts. Conducted by Prof 
AMESON, 

Among other articles the Number contains :—Biography of M. 
D’Aubisson de Voisins, Engineer in Chief and Director of Mines 
—On the Erratic Basin of the Rhine; by M. A. Guyot.—On the 
Depth and Saltness of the Ocean.—On Carbonate of Capea 
Zinc from Matlock ; by Prof. A, Connell.—On the Comparative 
Value of different kinds of Coal for She parnces of of Miumination; 
by Prof. A. Fyfe.—On the Parallel Ro: of Lochaber.—On Car 
bonic Acid as a Solvent in the process of Vegetation; by John 
Davy, M.D. — Geological Researches in the Neighbourhood of 
Chamounix, in Savoy ; by Prof. A. Favre.— Description of § 
chral Pits of Indian Origin ; communicated by Sir James 
gregor, Bart., Director-General of the Army Medical Department, 
General View of the Mode of Formation of Iceland. —0n the 
Internal Pressure to which Rock Masses may be subjected, and 
a —— Influence in the Production of the Laminated Strue- 

y W. Hopkins, F.R.S.—Notes of a Botanical Excursion in 
the ” frighlands in 1847; by Prof. Balfour.—On the Glaciers and 
Climate of Iceland; by W. Sartorius von Walters! —On 
the Source of Motions upon the Earth; by Dr. R. Brown.—Pro- 
ceedings of the Geological Society of France for 1847 ; by Sir Henry 
de la he.—On the composition and partial Solution of Mi- 
nerals, Rocks, &c., by Pure Water, and Water charged with Car- 
bonic Acid ; by the Professors Rogers, of the University of Vir- 

finia.— Various i important Notices on Geology, Mineralogy, Botany, 

cology, New Publications, and Patent 
dam & Charles | Black, Edinburgh. — Longman | &Co., London, 

y r 
TEAL & SON’S BEDDING MANUFAC- 
TORY. The peculiar feature of their establishment is, that 
it is confined exclusively to the manufacture of bed and 
consequently they are enabled to ae the largest si and 
greatest bes r om house in Lond 
SON’S LIST OF BEDDING, 

Guutyintes a whit AT, of Weights, Sizes, and Prices, sent 

Post, on application to their factory, 196, opposite dhe 
Chapel, T Tottenham-court-road. 

(NGLISH and SCOTTISH LAW LIFE 
ASSURANCE and LOAN ASSOCIATION. 

ive ry Description of Risk contingent upon Life, whether Civil, 
Naval,o or Mili . at home or abroad. 

A comprehensiv’ rs syotem of Loan (in cmmarion with Life Assa- 
rance) on undoub’ rsonal or other security. 

Immediate, deferred, and — ent Anaviins and Endow 
ments. HILL ILLIAMS, Actuary. 
ea rec: 12, Waterloo. adam Py 6, King William-street, 

ces, 


t, 
Edinburgh : 120, Princes-street. 








\J 
QcoTTIsH UNION FIRE and LIFE IX- 
SURANCE COMPANY, instituted in 1824, and incorporated 

by Royal Charter, 37, Cornhi i. 

FIRE INSURANCES may be effected with this Corporation oa 
% most lik eral rms ce aew conditions, 

pecial risks reasonably ra‘ 

The additions made to the life policies for the last five years 

average nearly 2 per cent. per annum on the a rier 


ITH, See. 
_ Scottish Union Office, 37, Cornhill, London. a 


RCHITECTS’, ENGINEERS, al 
BULLDERS’ FIRE ‘and LIFE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY, 69, yeti London 
airman— SIDNEY SMIRKE, Esq. A.R.A. 


Trust 
Thos. Leverton Denalden, Esq. | é “Anthony Salvin, oe Ta FSA. 
— neg poy George Smith, 
Fire and Life Insurances a 
afety he tH] Those for Life Insurance may be. 
f- or quarterly ; one-half of the usu rae 
may be left anpald for seven years, or one-third to the end of 
Thus te Fm sums = a —— at the smallest present ro utlay. 
Lombard-st ho  anbamanageat 
69, Lom! ratreet, oF or 0: ong of the 
; yr eS OLN REDDISH, Mansgt 


as low sos 








Henry B. J 
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ANCE COMPANY. Established at York 1824. 
- charged by this yor noe = giving an immediate 


and uncer: 
‘male lives have be been en materially reduced, 


Yotnce cours FIRE and LIFE INSUR- 






Fire ‘eh favourable terms. 
R ARY Prospectuses y be bere 1 om —_ 
Re al Ex: eae 
¥. = =n * Bow-s treet, com rden. 






r. W. L. NE 
Actuary ~~’ York. 


NION ASSURANCE OFFICE, (Fire, Life, 
Annuities.) Cornhill and _Baker-street, London; College- 
green, oom ; and Esplanade, Hamburgh ; instituted Av. 1714. 


IA MN IDG n pat 6 irman. 
NICHOLAS CARMINGTON aa. L Deputy-Chairman, 
sy: of returning profits on Fire Insurances was adopted 
at the feandation ¢ of the Am on Society in the year 1714. 
Life Profits.— Policies for the wheles of life, at the ordinary rates, 
have the} profits added every seven years. 
rei nsurances without profits may be effected at rates ey 


Anext dod aystem of 148 in three d 


The s: 





t modes, 








—_—_ 
LIFE ASSURANCE. 

































Detailed Prospectuses grat 


OFAL PAPIER MACHE and JAPAN 
RKS. — JENNENS & BETTRIDGE, Manufactarers, 


I 


by special spoeintment, to Her Majesty, Pri: and the 
oyal Family, Halkin-street West, Belgravi eaquare, London ; and 
also at Birmingham.—At these works are manufactured Papier 


Ma&ché Trays, ‘ables, Chairs, Cabinets, Desks, Inkstands, &c. 
Jennens & Bettridge’s manufactures can at the ‘establish: 
ments above named, and of the ined al wrholenale and retail 
houses in the United Kingdom, also o! eir correspondents in 
every important city in the world.—N.B, All goods marked with 

Jennens & Bettridge’s names are warranted. apa a of respect- 
abilit; ity visiting Birmingham may inspect these works, and obtain 
introductions to the other establishments of interest. 

















































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































LA » Agents wanted in places where none are at present inted. 
= HE BRITISH MUTUAL LIFE THOMAS LEWIS, Secretary. 
en! ns proposals of an: 
' ga tSitine the contingency of h eee DISEASED AND HEALTHY LIVES ASSURED. 
SING ; t N EDICAL, INVALID, AND GENERAL 
EDWARD Jobn Atkinson, Esq. rhiomas Pemper, Boe, LIFE OFFICE, 2, Pall Mall, London. 
on slat Beary Wm, Beas Fite | Fem te wn Montressor. Subscribed Capital £500, 
4 Will Lay ng eae George Alfred Walker. _ This Office was established in 1841, ona possesses tables formed on 
place, Hon. isk Gra’ - @ scientific baste for the assurance of d lives. 
—$$——. public are invited to for th the tage ey eens gil tt bys) at LF in phe tang Climates, | & 
gran 4 are Assw wi as mu ower rates an at mos 
— ee “Apply to nd tie ake which policies _ sabe other offices ; and a capital of HALF-A- MILLION sterling, fully 
E subscribed, “affords a complete guarantee for the fulfilment of the 
the Plan isteateanth AnEes 3: JAMES THICKE, Secretary. Company's engagements. 
17, New gest pect and forms of Ray will be forwarded, postag 
), M.A, NEW LIFE TABLES. free, on application to any of the Society’s Agents, or to FRANCIS 
College, HE ALLIANCE LIFE and FIRE ASSUR- | &-": NP#SON, Actuary, 25, Pall —e 
place ; ANCE COMPANY, Bartholomew-lane, London. COTTISH E Q UITABLE LIF E 
pital £5,000 000 sterling. . _ > 
lished 1824, ASSURANCE SOCIETY.—Incorporated by Act of Parlia- 
i SECURITY. —The large “tavested Capital, and d the personal re- ment. Established 1831. 
| Various bility of upw: of One ousan: areholders. . ~ » 
spon! Boanp oF Dinrctiox. His Grace the Duke of BU coliue € ot and QUEENSBERRY, K.G. 
ue Josh. Laurie, Esq. M.D. 12, Lower Berkely-street. 
a, Sern Samuel Gurney, Esq. in aR. Sir Moses Montefiore, Bart. wt of the progress and situation of the Society | since its insti- 
ew - 
Ilustration James Alexander, Jun. Esq. Charles Gibbes, Esq. iueund Tunnel | Lasetenlebed 
H. Barnett, Esq. William r= ve ~ beg Esq. “ 
irs. Tri een. Buxton, “pare M.P. James P. Howard Esq. Assured. _| Revenue. | Fund. 
nm- Sir R. Campbell, Bart, John Irving, Es At Ist March, 1836 £642,871 | £21,916 £40,974 
s: Genrer —,. Baron L. De Rot bach x ~ Do. Is42 1,685,067 61,851 191,496 
arles and Bejan - > et diet a A. it Thor l_ ~ hild Do. 1848 3,284,878 110,700 445,673 
Tee ki — rnton, Esq. 
Pletcher, Esq. Malvi Wilson, Esq. The SCOTTISH EQUITABLE being a ye ASSUR- 
Stoddart, : Auditor: ANCE SOCIETY, pay — -y Ay t, as in Proprietary Com- 
d; and J ee Te Samnel Gun ea Don Se Assured vided belweem fob dh han = ggg 
d; , omas Charles Smit! sure g to 0) olders. 
The Board, with a view of giving increased facilities to the ae +o oh 1,0001, € on the Ist March, 1832, is now in- 
af Fae ne re ie etn addition ta thse ther had oreiocely | _,The SEVENTEENTH Annual Report, Forms of Proposal, and 
— of various names all other information, may on application at the Society" S 
RNAL 9 TOLANNGRATING ecU'GHeRMtTNG Exe | 
2 les on an 
ia a i Table rated toa LIMITED Number of A Annual Payments. | KTATIONAL PROVIDENT INSTITUTION, 
4 Tables for N . -_ 
Noentrance fees are charged. The Assured may proceed to any for ee ts anes = yt ANNUITIES, &e. 
c 1 rt of Europe without extra Premium. kim Lives of Naval and ‘oa EO, Reem, 
cers, not in act service, are en a! e usual rates. ‘s. 
=o the A enlanion to Solicitors and ee bringing business is paid. Samuel Hayhurst ce Esq. Chairman. 
Conner ent Bt 7 rg oy Teeth Tables of —- and = —_—, omas Castle, Egq. Deputy-Chairman. 
Comparative on application, ‘orward or may be obtained ai William Cash, Esq. C. Lushi , Esq. M.P. 
lumination ; the Head Office, 1, Bartholomew ot ondon ; at the Office of the W. Milles Christy, Esq, J ohn St. Barbe, Est. 
er.—On Car Company, 95, George-street, ory and at their various Edward Crowley, Esq. Samuel Smith, Esq. 
n; by John JM agencies in England, Scotland, and Irelan John Feltham, Evq William Tyler, Esq. 
bourhood of tg* Loans on the Deposit of poten Policies of the Com- Robert M. Heibora, Esq. Samuel Wilson, Es. Alder- 
mets oe og made, up to their value, without legal expense to the Robert Ingham, E nu 
“ASSURAD . Physicia 
—— i. 2 RANCES, at home and abroad, effected on the J.T. Conquest, MD. FLA. | a Hodgkin, M.D. 
jected, and A. HAMILTON, Secretary. Solicitors— Messrs. Hardwick & Davidson. 
inated Strue- = Consulting Actuary—Charies Ansell, Esq. F.R.S8. 
coined § PROVIDENT LIFE OF FICE | mitts tenmccsitgn ahicui me 7 
B (~s moun “istabliched 1306. 7 , London, Cone “t the last os =. Ti i — ro ra oe 
rown,— uennial division, made u the 20th of November last, ma; 
by Sir Hewy INVESTED a £1,230, a Rad ons pplication at the Oflice.. ~ — ‘ 
ution 1 Annual Income, £140,000. Bonuses Declared, £743.000. the following t t remiums 
tk me Claims paid since the establishment of the Office, £1,678,000. and equivalent Bonuses on Policies in Class 9, > at death :— 
a : ——$$__—__— 
logy, The Right Honourable EARL GREY | | | S23 |ps22 
. - : anlar 4 24 = 
‘0., London. Directors er | ee | 3 | ; | cbs |e ony 
ee The Hon. Arthur Kinnaird, Chairman. =% se | Bl oe = Sin |geee2 
.NUFAC- The Rev. James Sherman, Deputy-Chairman, $628) $8) 85 23 Ses (s88 
=% | 82 = = z Ses 
ment ia, that Henry B. Alexander, Fea William Ostler, Esa. oe = | | £8 eI B22 (Seeee 
ities cal Heary Blen 7 en Esq.| George Round, Esq. Sn | ec | a | €a ee | Ban |2c858 
* 8 ani Dacre James Sedgwick, Esq. aM Kei ami] < 6 1 a i] 
Alexander Henderson, M.D. Frederick Squire, Esq. — i | 
Villiam Judd, Esq. William Henry Stone, Esq. Years Years £ | £ 8. d.)£. 8. d.'£. s, d.| Percent, 
i Prices, sent Oates 5 King, Bart. Capt. W. Job = Witiome. wi 2,000 | 773 7 0/149 16 8 | 83:13 0 56 
opposite ihe John A. Beaumont, Managing Direct «| 1,000 166 9 0/26 510/10 9 7| 40 
Prysician—J ohn wate, M -D. F.S.S., 29, Upper Montages: street, of - = . : = 0 10 | 19 . lo ¢. 
ontague- squa’ re. 700 | 6 6| 5 y : 
f' 58 | 500/104 9 0/30 8 9/11 1910] 394 
IFE The Rates of Premium are those adopted by the principal 8 } | 
A L atten; the rate without bonus is lower than that of most af = reed oa ; = 4 ; lite . PS - 
rhether Civil A. Bonuses are added to the Policies, or applied to the reduc- t = | _ 7 hs = : 4 7 m a 4 
th Life Assu- of the Premiums. 5{ $> |2000| 13710 ol 50.3 4|15.0 0/30 
Policies issued by this Office are purchased at their full value; f 62 | 1.000! 119 5 Ol 7114 2/2013 2 29 
and Endow cian 4 be obtained upon them after they have been in ex- 4) | 23 “500 | 2612 oO 1118 4) 21410 23 
1 for five years, 5 
Steer Sparty neglect to pay for the renewal of his Policy, he may af ry | on . 7 4 H : P 7 7 ay 
fut the omission any time within 12 months, upon proof of good of 57 | 500) 23 2 0/29 5 6! 310 8 ry 
: | 212 § 4 
—~ Py profits (subject to a trifling deduction) are divided omens ; 4 1a | = = PR 7 ~ : . 4 rt 
x red. The plan upon which they are divided gives to eac 4 27 | 500; 61 0/1112 6| On 9 5 
FE IN- ee eed a — Serpertienate to the amount of the Pre- ee — , — —"— 
i ¢ has contri J 26, 1848, JOSEPH MARSH, Secretary. 
1 inco In addition to the above advantages, the Directors have deter- es ——— 
‘orporation on a! to adopt the — le of ene & prospective Bonus to LD PLATED GOODS RESTORED and 
order thy Sy con She Septennial Periods of Divisten, im REPLATED.—The Electro Process is the only one by which 
— ass ol i Te Snoldess may participate equally in the | +10 yestoration of worn-out Plated Goods can be effected, being 
su i. Bee The following Table shows the amount of Bonus added to enor fan ryt the Paten tees, request all goods may be 
MITH, —__ Policies existing at the present time. sent direct to their Establishments, where they have an extensive 
—- Total Sum pad mp ¥ their Patent Electro — seers *, =" as 
unprincipled persons are invading their patent rig! ey have 
y iRS, a Polley. | Date Sem Bonense In po an yd ve | #uthorized no other parties in London to replate. 
ANC Policy. insure ad Insurance. Bonuses 22, Regent-street, 
i 45, Menrgnte cieeet, }London, 
"i | will be added. 
Na, | £ |fad £8 : 
. Ea FS PSA. 1 | 1806 - te | sai0pereent.| $1510 2 D. J. DENT, by distinct “ey Watch 
Ps | 1807 900 | 982 12 1/109°17 1882 13 1 4__and Clock Maker to ho quem, RR.H. Prince Albert, and 
; as low 8 4 | 1s10 2200 lllco 5 6| 9668 ~*~ 2360 5 6 H.LM. the my" & of cae. a reatly increased his stock 
Lt 185 | 1911 1600 |1328 8 6/8302 ™ Qo28 8 6 | of WATCHES e purchases made at this 
pm ti 3% | 1929 2000 © |1906 13 5 933 = 3906 13 & season of the year, aan trespestflly uests from the public an 
the end 0} tm | 1820 5000/3558 17 8\ 7117. (= 8558 17 8 inspection of his various ies’ gold watches, with 
sent out $6 | Is99 3000 (2541 3 ei 847 pe 5341 3 6 gold dials, and jewelled in four holes: 8 s. each ; ae atlemen s ditto, 
d at the " ‘Sietasend oan — * = secur Ww ee youtee watches Je a cy gS. ; = ae and 
pon applica- | accurately-going silver joven a es, jewelled in four 
Ba Rate Site haad Ome es Mesetee™ | Sabah ENG Ronee tag Se moaParw and Hoja Ba 
a ce, No, 50, change ( ower 













UTOMATON CALCULATORS. — Mr. 
ERTHEIMBER'S Patented AUTOMATON CALCU- 
LATING MACHINES, ay py both Addition and Subtrac- 
tion, from one farthing up to a million of pounds, (price 4. 4s.), 
adopted by Her Majesty, by th ¢ Board of vy several other 
Government ces; and the pequtes G MACHINES, 
which indicate the *pumber of 8 performed by a Steam- 
engine (price 3. 34.), adopted by the A ‘diay and the mest cele- 
ra! maess © , are now on essrs. 
& Hill's, Mathe ent t Makers to Her Majesty, 5, 
Charing wrens. 


AUTION.—METCALFE & CO.S TOOTH 
and HAIR BRUSHES.—M. & Co. beg pempesitaly AA in- 

form the public and the country trade, that Brushes of 
ped with their name | 
rushes 
< “ Metcalfe’s Patent,” “ Metcalfe’s ‘Pattern,” 
&c., are not of their’ make, and parties selling them as such will be 
prosecuted. M. ‘o. have been compelled to give this caution in 
number of 8 es Brushes (of a 
very inferior description) that are now p upon the pulls 
(particularly in the country, India, and st generally) by un- 
principled dealers ing advantage of their reputation. Orders 














direct to them, inclosing Post-oflice order, will punctually at- 
tended to, 
REAM-LAID ENVELOPES, ls. per 100; 


best quality, full size note paper to match, 1s. 
of five quires; Queen's sine ditto, 1s, the 
Bath post, letter paper, 48. per ream ; note . per ream ; 
fool scap, per quire, 8s. 6 per ream ; test sealing-wax, 10 sticks 
; card-plate engraved for 28. 6d.’; 00 best cards printed for 
6d; mourning stationery full 30 %, Pa under the us 
rices. A large variety of writing cases, en envelape boxes, blotting 
2oks, inkstands, gold pens, cutlery, &c., and all warranted chea) — 
at ‘any other house in London; at LOCK WOOD'S, 75, New 
nd-street. 


. the packet 
rket of tive quires ; 


FINE HEAD OF HAIR, 


OWLAND'S MACASSAR OIL. — This mild 


yet powerful and infallible 
properties into the pores of the head, nourishes the Tae in its 
embryo state, accelerates its wth,” cleanses it from scurf and 
dandriff, sustains it in maturity, and continues its possession of 
healthy vigour, silky softness, and luxurious redundancy, to the 
latest period of human life. For children it is es; y 
mended.as forming the basis of a beautiful head o: f hair, and = 
dering the use of the fine-comb 
perties have obtained the especial tronage of her al Pam Whe 
rye that of the Court, and the whole of the Royal Family of 
Great Britain, and of every Court in the civilised wor 


“Price 3s. 6d. or 78.; or Family Bottles (equal to ad small), at 
10s. 6d. ; and double that size, 2ia. 
CAUTION.—On the Wrapper of ROWLAND’S 
each Bottle of the genuine Article 4-5 
are Gen words, in two lines, MACASSAR OIL, 
Sold by WLAND & SONS, 20, Hatton Garden, London ; 


ROW 
and by all a hemists and Perfumers. 
G ODFREY’S EXTRAC' ‘ 
J PLOWERS is strongly d for 

proving, Beautifying, and Preserving the SKIN . and in givi 

looming and charming et being & most fragrant pe 
and actightfu itwill vy remove Tan,Sun- od 
Redness, &c., a by its acieeanda and healing qualities, “render the 
skin soft, pliable, and free from dryness, scurf, &c., clear it from 
every humour, pimple, or eruption ; and, by continuing its use only 
a short time, the skin will become | soft and smooth, and the com- 
plexion perfectly clear and beautiful. Sold in bottles, price 28. 9d.with 
directions for using it, by all Medicine Venders and Perfumers. 


TOHE BLOOD PURIFIED and HEALTH 

RESTORED, by FRENCH’S SARSAPARILLA and 
CHAMOMILE, or RESTORATIVE CORDIAL.—It is war- 
ranted to cure indigestion, lowness of spirits, loss of appetite, 
dimness of sight, weakness, languor, wasting of the flesh, glandular 
swellings, diseases of the skin, rheumatic affections, and every 
kind of debility poten Pant by unhealthy climates, too sedentary a 
life, injudicious use of mercury, dissipation, or other causes, How- 
ever debilitated the system or deep-rooted the disease, by the dili- 
gent use of this all-searching and purifying medicine, the shattered 
frame will be invigorated, the energies of the whole nervous system 
augmented, and serenity of mind, liveliness of imagination, and a 
more powerful and healthy action of every faculty of the body 
produced by its restorative properties. — Prepared by W. A. French, 
309, High Holborn (two doors west of Chancery-lane), London, in 
bottles, 28. 9d., 48. 6d., 11s, and 228, each, sent carriage free to any 
part i Eugland.— Agents: Hannay, 63, Oxford-street ; Johnson, 63, 
Corn ui 


QARS: APARILLA.— BRIDGE’S SARSA- 


PARILLA continues to be recommended by the most emi- 
nent of the faculty. It is a Pure, C Cortical 
Essence of this valuable renovator of the System, and will keep 
good in any climate. <A dessert spoonful is a dose, equals in strengtu 
to half a pint of Compound Decoction as ordered by the College of 
Physicians.—Prepared and sold by Bridge & Co. 270, Regent-street, 
London, in pint bottles, 158. ; half pints, 88 ; quarter pints, 4s. 6d. ; 
and sent to any part of the Kingdom 
e are in every respect satisfied with it."— Lancet, 
- = . Superior preparation that may always be relied on.”—Sir A, 


Coo, 
« ihe best of the t ions.”"— Med. Review. 
Bridge & Co. Operative Chemists, 270, Kegent-street, London. 


DISEASED ELBOW CURED by HOL- 
LOWAY’S OINTMENT and PILLS.—Mrs. Dunham, of 
Strubby, near Alford, was dreadfully afflicted with an enlargement 
of the elbow joint. For several mouths she lost the use of her arm, 
during which period she was under the treatment of the faculty in 
Lincoln, Nottingham, and other places, but obtained no relief, 

‘om the intense pain she constantly endured it was decided that 
nothing but amputation or death could relieve her suffer n 
this state Holloway’s Ointment and Pills were resorted to, and 
these or ee —y J soon effected a permanent cure, and 


resto of her arm. Mr. Hurton, 
Louth, til toatl 7" yin Sold 4a all drug; a and at Professor 
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Uolloway’s estat ishment, 244, Strand, Low 
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THE GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY 
Y.—THE DIRECTORS are pre red to receive 

Tenders for Loans on Mortgage for sums of 5 and upwards, 
and for any period not less A three, and not exceeding seven 
ears, at 5 per es annum interest, to be paid half-yearly, 

essrs. Smith, Payne & Smiths, Bankers, 


Toon" may be effected for sums of less than 5001. by parties 
willing to bear the — cost of the ei 





er, — ATT, Secretary. 
Company’s Offices, 1 4, Moo’ . 
London, 6th 7 une, 1848. 
Now ready 


MR. G, P. R. JAMES’'S NEW NOVEL, 


GOwWRIE; or, The King’s Plot. By G. P. R. 
JAMES, E: = 8s. cloth lettered. (Forming Vol. XVII. 
of Mr. James's Works.) 
mdon: kin, Marshall, & Co, 


HE LANCET._NEW MODEot TREATING 
DEAFNESS.—The LANCET of 8: uly 
a Second — by Mr. Yearaiey, on his New Nod a —— 
the First Paper, which appea: 
Sale thet Lancet is published by G. Churehill, 423, Strand, and 
may be had ofall Booksellers and Newsmen in the kingdom. 


NEW PALACE OF WESTMINSTER, 
CHARLES BARRY, RY, Esq., R.A., ARCHITECT. 


On the Ist of Angee, will will | be publis be pabtichnd tui the Architect’s 


SERIES of DESIGN S, Pictorial and Archi- 
tectural, of the above National Undertaking, to to be issued 

‘Twelve Monthly Parts, Imperial 4to., price 58. Each Part will 

contain two or more Views of a portion of the Ly a 

in Lae and on Copper, with Description, illustrated wi! 


A History of the Palace of Westminster, derived from the most 
authentic sources, will be continued in each Part until the comple- 
tion of the Series 

In Part I. will be piven & P a Plan of the Principal Floor. 

arrington & Son, 27, Strand. 


NOW READY. 
LECTURES ON 


ENTAL PHYSIOLOGY and SURGERY, 

delivered at the Middlesex Hospital Medical School. B 

Fagg Rh em ont -Dent tist to the Middlesex Hospital. 
vo., wit Pp , 128, 


T ISTORY a the ROYAL SOCIETY. Com- 
piled from Original Authentic Documents. By C. R. 
WELD, Assistant Secretary to the Royal Society. 2 vols. 8vo. 3a, 


RINCIPLES of POLITICAL ECONOMY: 
ith some of their Applications to Social Philosophy. By 
Joun’ STUART MILL. 2 vols, 8vo, 30s, 


BRANDES MANUAL of CHEMISTRY. 
) The Sixth Edition, almost wholly rewritten, considerably 
enlarged, and embodying all the recent Discoveries in Science. 
2 vols. Syo, 2. 53, 

London : John W. Parker, West Strand. 


MR. COLBURN’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


VOL. II. of PEPYS’ DIARY 


AND CORRESPONDENCE. NEW EDITION, 
With the Omitted Passages Restored. 
Edited by LORD BRAYBROOKE. 10s. 6d. bound with Portrait. 


“ The new matter in the second volume of what we have called 
* the best book of its kind in the English language,’ fully supports 
the expectations awakened by the first. The writer is seen ina 
clearer light, and the reader is taken into his inmost soul. * Pepy’s 
Diary’ is the ablest picture of the age in which the writer lived, 
and a work of standard importance in English literature.” 
Atheneum, July 8, 





























I. 
LIVES OF THE 
QUEENS OF ENGLAND, 
From the Norman Conquest. 
By AGNES STRICKLAND. 
Complete sets of this interesting work may now be had in Twelve 
Volumes, with Portraits of the Queens, &c.,, elegantly bound in 


morocco, with gilt leaves, price 6/. 6s,; and any volume may be 
pure separately, price 10s. 6d. bound in cloth. 


“ A valuable contribution to historical knowledge.”— Atheneum, 
1m. 5 
THE COURT AND TIMES OF 


CHARLES FIRST ; 


INCLUDING 


MEMOIRS of ae bye ytd in ENGLAND of the Ca eehin 

SK 
“edited byt the ‘Author of * Sesscins 
The Court and Times of 


aoe in the service of m Henrietta Maria, by FA 


PRIEN DE “GAMACHE. L 
of Sophia Dorothea, Consort of George L.’, 
James I’, &c, 2 vols, 8vo. with Portrait, 38, bow: nd 


THE NEW NOVELS, 
Just ready, 
THE DISCIPLINE OF LIFE. 
MILDRED VERNON: 


A TALE OF PARISIA~ 
LOUIS PHILIPPE’S h IGN. 3 vols. 


Now ready, 
THE KELLYS AND THE 
*KELLYS ; 


Or, LANDLORDS a — A male of Irish Life. By 
vol 


A. TROLLOPE, Esq. 


“ A capital work—one of the best novels of the season.”— Messenger. 
Henry Cousury, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough- 


In 3 vols. post 8vo. with he mk of Pope Pius IX., the Emperor 
Leopo! d Manzoni, 


LIFE IN THE LAST DAYS OF 


MR. BENTLEY 
WILL IMMEDIATELY PUBLISH 
THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS. 


1. 
THE PRESENT STATE OF ITALY. 


ITALY IN THE NINETEENTH 
CENTUR 


AND ITS PAST CONDITION. 


By James Wurtesipg, A.M. M.R.LA, 
One of Her Majesty's Counsel. 


1 
THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE PILOT, &c. 
In 3 vols. post Svo. 


THE BEE HUNTER; 
Or, OAK OPENINGS. 


y J. FENIMORE CooPER, 
Author of * The Prairie,’ ‘ The Last of the Mohicans,’ &c. 


amt. 
In small 8vo, 


THE TEXT-BOOK OF THE 
CONSTITUTION : 


MAGNA CHARTA, THE PETITION OF RIGHT, AND THE 
BILL OF RIGHTS, 


With Remarks on the Present Political Emergencies. 
By E. S. Creasy, M.A., Barrister-at-Law, 


Proiawee of History in University College, London, and late 
Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. 


Iv. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE NOVITIATE,’ &c. 


In 3 vols, demy 8vo. with vam and numerous other Illus- 
rations, 


A HISTORY OF THE JESUITS: 
FOUNDATION of their SoclETY by POPE PAUL IIL, to 
its SUPPRESSION by POPE CLEMENT XIV.; 


Their Missions throughout the World; with their Revival and 
Present State. 


By ANDREW STEINMETZ, 
Author of * The Novitiate,’ * The Jesuit in the Penalty.” 
(Now ready, 
THE HON. ADELA SIDNEY. 
In 3 vols. post Svo. 


SADNESS AND GLADNESS. 


By the Hon. ADELA Sipyey, 
Author of ‘Home and its Influence,’ 


vi. 
THE AUTHOR OF ‘ AZETH, THE EGYPTIAN.” 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. 


AMYMONE 


p) 
A ROMANCE OF THE REIGN OF PERICLES. 
By the AuTHor of ‘ AzeTu, THE EaypTian.” 


VIL 
With upwards of Three Hundred Illustrations, in 2 vols. 8vo. 


ENGLAND UNDER THE HOUSE 
OF HANOVER, 


ILLUSTRATED Co. THE CARICATU RES, ’ AND 
LESQUES OF THE 


By ‘me Wrigat, F s. ‘A. 
The Ioustvations by F. W. Farauotr, P.SA. 
VIIt. 

SIR E. BULWER LYTTON, BART, 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. 


HAROLD: 


THE LAST OF THE SAXON KINGS; 


AN HISTORICAL ROMANCE. 


By Srr Epwarp Butwer Lytton, Bart., 


Author of * Rienzi,’ ‘The Last Days of Pompeii,’ &e. 
[Now ready. 


In 2 vols. demy 8vo. with Portraits, price 30s, 


POLITICS, AND LITERATURE, 
COMPRISED IN A SERIES OF LETTERS TO 


THE COUNTESS OF OSSORY. 


By Horace WALpotg, Earl Orford. 
ow first Published from the Original MSS. 
(Now ready. 


x. 
In 1 vol, 12mo. with an Illustration, price 5s. neatly bound, 


CATHERINE DE MEDICIS; 
Or, THE QUEEN MOTHER. 
By Lovisa S. Coste.o, 
Forming the NEW VOLUME of 
THE STANDARD NOVELS AND ROMANCES. 


Ricuarp Bentiey, New Burlington-street, 
(Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty.) 


8, New Buruicron-stnrer, July 15, 1848. | TO TOURISTS IN WALES—BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 


Cattermole, Creswiek, &c. &c., and a superior Map of the ¢ 


1x. 
EDITED BY THE RIGHT HON. R. VERNON SMITH, M.P. 


CHARACTERISTIC SKETCHES OF ENGLISH SOCIETY, 





TED, 
and EX. 
lustrations by 
Country, 


including the 





In 1 vol. price 14s. full gilt baek and edges, 
OSCOE'S (‘Thos.) WANDERINGS ; 
CURSIONS in NORTH WALES, With 50 1 


Also uniform, price 14s, 


Roscoe’s (Thos.) South Wales, 


jam of the River Wye. With 50 Illustrations and Map of the 


“In the above volumes Mr. Roscoe has m 


veyed the delight and the advantage to be A. —Fy So hear at 
from a ramble in spring time or autumn among the hills rt ha, 
of our ancient British PY 


ome. 
__ London : Routledge & Co. Sebeoumnney and = mame 


a splendid Caltestion of pee 
racter, amongst which will be ate ise ir of of Par 
in State—Portrait of the late celebrated 
me or d border, i scenes pS, ea eo works, 

t Funeral Decorations of the Chamber of Dep ~ a hte 
ioe triumphal Arches of St. Denis and St. Martin—Exterior and 
Interior of the Ch@rch of La Madelaine—and the Ceremony on the 
Place de la Concord. 

ihn «FO by William Thomas, at his British and Foreign News. 
paper an 21, Catherine-street, Strand ; and sold by all Book. 
sellers and Newsmen. 


MEETING OF Seas ASSOCIATION AT SWANSEA, 
with Maps and Cuts, 
HE BOOK "ot ‘SOUTH WALES, the BRIS. 
TOL CHANNEL, MONMOUTHSHIRE, and the WYE, 
y CHARLES FREDERICK CLIF 
“ The Book Of South Wales makes one long to be. there” 


This Work contains a full account of Swansea and ita dist” 
London: Hamilton, Adams & Co. Paternoster-row, 
This day is published, Svo. price 2ia., swith 23 illustrative Plates, 
ECTU RES on INSANITY ; its NATURE, 
USES, and TRE ATMENT. 
sik ALEXANDER MORISON, M 
Physician to i, &. 2 Hospital and to the Surre. . Lunatic 
ie, and Consulting Physician to the Hanwell Lunatic 
_ Edited by his Son, M. T. COUTTS MORISON, 
Longman & Co, Paternoster-row ; and 
Samuel Highley, 32, Fleet-street. 
Now ready, in post 8vo. price 98. cloth lettered, 
H E I B 














Y ° 
T OR, BACRED. BIRD ‘ 
Being an humble attempt to show how i in England, the lite of 

Partridge od ques h that of a Mau in value. P 
rR eISCHUTZER. 
Saund 3 votes, Conduit street, 


ECHANICS MAGAZINE 
Just pele. Vol. XLVIIL. noomnaietn, price, - and 
lettered, 7s. Published also in Weekly Numbers, L 


Stam 
oe: The i Mechanics’ Magazine has conferred lasting advantages ou 
pote Manufactures of the couutry.”— — of Select Committee of the 
se of Commons on the Arts of 
Mechanic 8’ Magazine, Patent and. ‘Designs Registration Office, 
166, Fleet-street. 


~ Messrs. Smith, Elder & Co. ek just published the following 


‘ 


HE GAP OF BARNESMORE: 
A TALE ofthe IRISH ene ANDS, and the REVOLO- 
TION of 1688, 3 vols. post 8vo. 


ESTIMONY to ae TRUTH; or, the 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY of . ATHEIST. 1 vol. post 8yo. 


b J J \e 

IFE in RUSSIA; or, the DISCIPLINE of 

DESPOTISM. B a P. THOMPSON, Esq, 

Author of ‘ The Note Book of a Naturalist.’ 1 vol. post Svo. with 
Plates and Cuts, price 128, clot 

* One of the most amusing and useful books that has been pul- 

lished on Russia: Mr. ‘Thompson hasa yioemnt and lively manner 

of Tae ing his ———— eas ator. 

















rs . Th ts an air of truth and 
fairness which wins our confidence. The work is pleasantly 
written.” —Athenaum, 


4, 
‘4 
N IRABEAU: a LIFE HISTORY. 
Books. 2 vols. post Svo. with Portraits. 

“These instructive volumes place Mirabeau in another and 
clearer light than Alison and others have done: they afford a 
greater insight into the private life of Mirabeau than any wakes 

published. The author has achieved a signal success,”— 
* The water of this has bestowed great pains upon his be He 
has endeavoured to give a petal picture of the man, heart and 

soul, and he has not failed.”— 


OSE, BLANCH E and VIOLET. By 
Hi. LEWES, Esq., Author of ‘ Ranthorpe,’ * A Biogrs 
phical ‘hier of Philosophy,’ &c. 3 vols, post Svo, price 1. nd, 
clo 
* It does not often fall to the lot of novel readers to meet with 
so clever a work as the one before us; and it is as instructive ast 
is amusing.”—Jerrold’s Newspaper. 
“ There is no book in our a where SS of pure 
is more keenly ised or m: poe 


In Four 





6. 


ANE EYRE: an Avtosrocrapay. Br 
CURRER BELL. 3rd Edition, with Preface by the Author. 

3 vols, post 8vo. 11. 118. 6d. cloth. 4 
“ A book of decided power. The thoughts are true, sound, .* 

original ; and the style is resolute, straightforward, and to e 
purpose. ‘he object and moral of the work are excellent, ig. 








“ Almost all that we require in a novelist es writer has: Det 
ception of character and of ik er of del ae 
poenen and puosetcge o iw a oe deep, sigwificant ty 

the c! ristic 0 'raser's Magazine, 
London : Smith Tider & Co. 65, Cornhill. 



















be 
Printed by JamEs Hoimes, of No. 4, New Ormond-street, in ¢ 

oy of Middlesex, printer, at his office No. 4, Took’s Court, 

Chancery-lane, in the parish of St. Andrew, in the said pasorg 

ublished by Joun FRancIs, of No. 14, Wellington-street aoe 

In the said vs Publisker, at No.14, in Wellington-stre¢ {* 

said ; and sold by all I and Ne Po 

SCOTLAND, Messrs. Bell & Bradfute, ‘Edinburgh ; for (RELA [ 
Cumming & Ferguson, Dublin.—Saturday, July 35, 1848 
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